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SOW FIRST, THEN 


You take no risk in buying real property in and near a young and growing 
city. 

TACOMA, Washington, is such a city. Population in 1880, 120. In 1891, 
40,165. With every 5 per cent increase of population there has hitherto been a 
10 per cont.increasp of real estate.valuations. 

Upon rééeipt of any sum of. ipoiney: I will buy real estate in the name of 
any person named by the investor, and will guarantee the pzincipal and 10 per 
cent intgrests payathlesdeing-grinally.: del the property witbin three to five years 
as we may Agyéé, ‘aifd ‘then’ divide eqtially the profit that may accrue from the 
transaction, after deducting 5 per cent as my commission on the sale. 


10 PER CENT AND HALF THE PROFITS. 


First Mortgage Loans on Tacoma Realty, to net 8 per cent per annum, in 
sums of $500,00 and upwards, not to exceed 40 per cent of the value of the 
security—semi-annual interest. | 


E. N. OUIMETTE, 
Corner Pacific Ave. and uth St, Tacoma, Wash. 


'OPERIOR-NUTRITION - 


[ MPERIAL GRANUM is the favorite food for aad 
_ The Medical World, Philadelphia, Pa., May, ’90. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM is a good and well made powder of pleasant flavor. 
* * Contains no trace of any impurity.—rne Lancet, London, Eng., July 12th, '90. 
IMPERIAL GRANUM is a food that has attained a high and standard repu-' 


ktion by the merit of actual use for a long period of time. 
Medical Summary, Philadelphia, Pa., July, ’88. 


’ IMPERIAL GRANUM has withstood the test of time, and is to-day unex- 
celled by any dietetic preparation on the market. 
Medical & Surg. Journal, Atlanta, Ga., Feb., ’89. 


SOLD vY DRUGGISTS. Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 
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WHY IT SHOULD BE CLEVELAND. 


Tue national Democratic party occupies about the same position 
before the country to-day that it did in 1880. The political situa- 
tion is about the same, the conditions are almost precisely identical. 
The people of the country to-day are standing exactly where 
they did in the beginning of 1880, looking anxiously into the com- 
ing campaign and endeavoring to estimate results and presage 
the probable outcome of the contest. 

A popular vote of two hundred thousand increase for Mr. 


Tilden as against Mr. Hayes in 1876 showed that a majority of the - 


people desired a change in the national administration. It is 
significant, too, to state that that majority vote was enhanced in its 
importance and weight by the fact that it was made up of a much 
larger per cent of the white intelligent voters of the country than 
- the vote opposing it. The country to-day knows the result of the 
Electoral Commission upon the fate of the presidency. Mr. Tilden 
was counted out, Mr. Hayes was counted in. It was evident from 
the popular vote in Mr. Tilden’s favor that the country had con- 
fideuce in his financial wisdom and administrative ability. - It 
was the verdict of the majority of the people that they believed 
if Mr. Tilden was elected president that he would see that a sound 
financial and business policy would be preserved and that 
under his guiding hand a check would be placed upon the 
rapacity of those who had their hands upon the finances of the 
country. Mr. Tilden showed in his letter of acceptance, interpreting 
. the platform upon which he had been nominated, that the Demo- 
cratic party was a sound-money party, and demonstrated the fact 
that “the Federal Government had no right to speculate in its 
own dishonor.” As the fate of the presidency was decided by 
fraud rather than by and through any established legal or con- 
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stitutional provisions, notice through this circumstance was served 
upon the leaders of the Republican party that the people of the 
country had rendered an unfavorable verdict against their methods 
and policy of national administration. Between the years 1876 
and 1880 the Hayes administration was required, if possible, to 
re-assure the country of the good faith and intentions of the party 
in power and fulfil the long-violated promises of reform made to 
the people. The people were aware of the effects upon the country 
of maladministration which had grown rapidly during General 
Grant’s last four years of presidential occupancy. A strong con- 
servative or mugwump element began to show itself in the Repub- 
lican ranks and among the leaders, and several of them were placed 
in the cabinet of Mr. Hayes. The selection of Mr. John Sherman, 
as Secretary of the Treasury, was generally favorably received, 
while the selection of Carl Schurz, for the Interior Department, was 
a virtual concession to the conservatives or mugwumps. Specie 
resumption was the work to be accomplished by the Treasury 
Department under Hayes’ administration. It was undertaken in 
good faith and was a necessary measure in order to place the 
business of the people upon a more firm and unfluctuating finan- 
cial basis than a continuation upon a depreciating paper currency 
basis could possibly afford. 

Specie resumption was not fully completed during the four years 
of Mr. Hayes’s administration, and as the campaign of 1880 drew 
near the Greenbackers began a financial agitation, and something 
like “the anybody or anything to beat Grant idea” began to per- 
vade the Democratic party. Forgetting that Mr. Tilden had pro- 
claimed the Democratic a sound-money party, and that it 
was traditionally such, a number of its politicians began to 
coddle the “Rag Baby,” denounce resumption and threaten it 
with overthrow. The people of the country were rapidly gaining 
confidence in a financial policy which, if faithfully and honestly 
carried out, would assuredly restore business from its depressed 
condition, and start the country on an era of renewed prosperity. 

As the campaign of 1880 drew nearer and nearer candidates for 
the presidency on the Democratic ticket began to be suggested 
and their merits discussed. The majority of the voters of the party 
were in favor of the renomination of Mr. Tilden as the standard 
bearer of 1880. Popular sympathy among the Democratic masses, 
which is always strong towards a badly-used man, and the idea of 
justice, which is always strong in the American people, pointed to 
Mr. Tilden, and wisdom in leadership should have inspired the 
recognition of the strong, popular suggestion. But a new man 
must be found. A new man must be discovered, and while there 
was a pretence of consulting the will and wishes of the grand old 
leader and statesman, he could see that that full, free and 
hearty as well as unanimous confidence was not reposed in him 
which would make his candidacy as agreeable as he should 
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desire, and, as the “ best interests” of the party demanded. The 
result was that Mr. Tilden’s own sense of honor and self-re- 
spect, coupled to the annoyances to which he was subjected, induced 
and determined him to write a letter declining the candidacy, 
which left the party a leaderless mob seeking a leader. The seek- 
ing of a leader resulted in one of the most unfortunate of selections. 
A military record, as grand even as that of General Hancock, was 
not what the party needed in a candidate to go before the country 
in a presidential contest involving as grave and important issues 
as the presidential campaign of 1880. Independent of General 
Hancock’s unfortunate Randolph letter on the tariff and the plac- 
ing on the ticket the Indianapolis money broker, the general atti- 
tude of the party, at the instance of the “ Rag Baby ” nurses, was 
enough to defeat the ticket. 

It was defeated, thereby indicating the sound position of 
Mr. Tilden as a leader and statesman, the correct judgment of 
the people whose confidence he had, and exposing the weakness of 
the leadership which had driven him from the field. 

While the Democratic leaders in 1880 appeared to be willing to 
make concessions to the Greenback mob, the mob with its charac- 
teristic perversity and love of foolish agitation gave no support to 
the Democratic ticket, but persisted in making an independent 
fight. The Greenbackers did not want greenback currency as much 
as they wanted to defeat the Democratic party, for the principles 
of which they had no regard, nor could they be taught to respect 
any political doctrine which contravened their ideas of paternal- 
ism in the administration of the Federal Government. 

The methods and means used to defeat. Mr. Cleveland in 1888 
are too well known to require notice in this paper. The country 
knows what they were, the world knows what they were. The honest 
and fearless man was destined to fall in the contest before New 
York Democratic treachery and Quay and Dudley boodleism. The 
enemies of constitutional and free government, and the friends of 
centralization and paternalism, saw in the campaign of 1888 the op- 
portunity of both satisfying their mercenary appetites and defeat- 
ing the honest purposes of Democracy, and they availed themselves 
of the opportunity. The future honest and impartial historian will 
record the boodle campaign as one of the most disgraceful in the 
annals of the first centuries of our Government. 

The country for the last three years has been suffering from 
financial and business disorders, both political and natural, 
and within the two last years has presented a very revolu- 
tionary aspect. Sophists of every grade, and sophistries of every 
hue have been turned loose and foisted upon the country, and are 
still afflicting a long-suffering people. Finance is a favorite theme, 
and financial agitation the favorite pastime. The free, unlimited 
and independent coinage of silver craze has occupied a most 
prominent place, and to-day, while it is not as rampant as it was, 
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its ghost is still abroad in the land. It required a bold, honest and 
fearless hand to strike the blow that was needed to paralyze this 
silver craze and cause the people to inquire into its right to dis- 
turb and menace the business stability of the country and preci- 
pitate further business disorders. The hand of Mr. Cleveland 
struck the blow, and the craze is less pronounced. 

As soon as Mr. Cleveland nad stricken the free-coinage silver 
craze, the presidential candidate hunters and spoils manipulators 
thought they saw an opportunity to destroy his popularity with the 
people. They have shown their hands. The disturbing elements are 
at work. The.old, disgruntled fossils in his own State, assuming to 
be mossbacks, failing to see and appreciate the spirit of confidence 
which has been renewed in Mr. Cleveland since he paralyzed the 
silver craze, are grunting and growling about his being unable 
to carry his own State, and are trying to “taffy” the “young 
and vigorous West” by saying they want a “ Western man.” The 
malcontents over the whole country are trying the same game 
and using the tactics that they used on Mr. Tilden in 1880. 
They are endeavoring to force Mr. Cleveland to follow Mr. Tilden’s 
example and write a letter of withdrawal, as though the thimble 
riggers and spoil hunters of the Democratic party had a right to 
demand the declination of an office which they had a patent to confer 
upon whom they pleased. 

Newspapers, the stocks of which are largely owned and con- 
trolled by Protectionists, Republicans and the apologists for 
large financial corporations, are actively engaged in the attempt to 
manufacture public sentiment against Mr. Cleveland. 

As the “commercial politician” in 1880 ignored the real under- 
lying issue of the campaign and tried to steer the Democratic 
party into accepting the most untenable doctrines of finance, so he 
is to-day endeavoring to have the party committed to the free 
coinage of silver and an unsound financial policy as an issue in 
the present campaign. Herein is the parallelism between 1880 and 
the present campaign of 1892. Thus the rank and file of the 
Democratic party see the hands prominent in the play to defeat 
their will and thwart their demands for the man who ‘i gained 
their confidence and has t1eir respect as an honest and able poli- 
tical leader. The conviction in the popular mind is growing that 
Mr. Cleveland’s position on the question of free coinage of silver 
is sound. They are still fully convinced that had Mr. Tilden not 

ielded to influences brought to bear upon him in 1880 he would 

ave carried the Democratic party to victory instead of its going 
to defeat under unskilled leadership as it did. He who is in close 
touch with the country masses can very readily ascertain the feel- 
ing and sentiment which prevails among the plain people. The 
responsibility resting upon the Democratic party to nominate Mr. 
Cleveland is at this juncture even greater than it was to nominate 
Mr. Tilden. The politics of the country are in a more chaotic con- 
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dition than for many years. Honest leadership is demanded and 
able executive ability is called for. The masses believe that Mr. 
Cleveland was defeated in 1888 through the utmost disregard of 
the sound and correct doctrines of the great Democratic party 
upon the part of spoilsmen and “ commercial politicians” therein. 

Mr. Cleveland should be nominated then because the peo- 
ple want him, irrespective of State lines and local condi- 
tions. He is a national character. He should be nominated 
because the exigencies of the times demand honesty, ability, fear- 
lessness and integrity in a chief magistrate; because he is the 
embodiment of the great and vital issue of tariff reform; because 
he is eminently sound upon the financial questions of the day; 
because he has shown in his four years’ previous administration 
that he believes “ an office is a public trust,” and that its duties 
cannot be neglected nor the trust violated without injury to 
the people who elected him. Last, but not least, he should be 
nominated because ke is a Democrat, with sound views upon the 
great doctrines of the party, and because he desires that the 
Democratic party should act honestly with the people and 
fulfil its promises made to them through its declared plat- 
forms of principles. If the Democracy will profit by its past 
experience it will take notice that the mugwumps and intelligent 
independent voters, among the business men of the country, will 
not be present at the Chicago Convention, but they will be present 
at the polls next November. Machine politics should have no 
place in the present campaign, and if the Democratic party desires 
to be of the people and for the people it will eschew the leader- 
ship of these politicians who would defeat Mr. Cleveland’s nom- 
ination at the National Convention on the 21st day of June, 1892. 


N. D. Tosry, M.D. 
Kansas. 


BEYOND RECALL. 


I wap a hundred tender things to say, 

So sweet I deemed they could not be forgot, 
Yet when he came a spell upon me lay— 

I said them not. 


One word from out my heart that throbbed so tast 
Had opened Eden’s gate—its joy, its all; 

Yet stood I speechless, and the moment passed 
Beyond recall. 


Lucy Bosrwicx. 
Montcuairn, New JERSEY. 
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Ir was a beautiful, sunshiny Saturday afternoon. Esther Jarn- 
yuge and one or two of her girl friends had gone off together 
to the inevitable matinée. Mrs. Blakeman sat alone pondering 
the great problem—what should she do with the chance that 
had come to her—when Mr. Jarnyuge made his appearance. It 
was but three o’clock and the merchant never presented himself 
at tle house before six. The housekeeper, in some concern, rose 
and went toward her employer with that deprecatory look upon. 
her face which many people affect when they believe they are about 
to be told bad news. ; 

“Where’s Esther?” asked Mr. Jarnyuge, in his cheery, brisk 
way. 

“Oh—er—she has gone out for a walk with Blanche Warbur- . 
ton,” was the housekeeper’s unabashed response. ‘I think they 
went to the park.” 

The merchant looked disappointed. 

“T wanted her to go driving with me,” he said. “It’s the first 
good driving day we’ve had this spring. She likes a good spin up 
the road, does Esther.” 

The merchant had lunched at his club and was in a merry, post- 
prandial humor. Not to find Esther at home was a disappointment 
to him, but the day was a glorious one and he was determined to 
be jolly. Still he disliked the idea of driving alone. 

“Are you fond of fast driving?” he asked the widow, abruptly. 

“Passionately,” with an upward turn of the eyelids. __ 

“Hah! you said that as if you meant it, Mrs. Blakeman,” said the 
merchant, inspired to cheerful frankness by the good Rhenish he 
had recently absorbed with his lunch. “ Then, if you like, I'll show 
you some. My pair do it inside of thirty. But first let me go and 
see Mrs. J. She may want me to drive with her in the park.” 

And the good little man bustled away to assure himself by per- 
sonal inquiry of the fact that his invalid wife did not wish him to 
martyrize himself by jogging the afternoon away behind her slow 
cobs in Central Park. 

Mr. Algernon Jarnyuge, senior member of the firm of Jarnyuge, 
Prouty & Co., a substantial house in the dry-goods district, inhab- 
ited what the journalistic Jenkins calls a “ palatial mansion” on 
Madison avenue. He was a handsome, elderly man, with a dapper 
figure, rosy complexion, white teeth, iron-gray hair and close side- 
whiskers. Being rich, he was able to take the sunny side of the 
street in his life pilgrimage. He had one supreme sorrow, how- 
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ever. His wife, to whom he was devotedly attached, had been for 
many years a confirmed invalid, rarely leaving her room, except 
for an occasional drive in the park on pleasant days. On the other 
hand, Mr. Jarnyuge had been blessed with a beautiful daughter, 
in whom all his pride and half his heart were centered. 

Esther Jarnyuge was just coming seventeen. She was a very 
pretty young lady, witha superb figure and an Oriental face, the sight 
of which would have warmed the cockles of the prophet’s heart. 
Unfortunately her mind did not compare with her person in beauty. 
The all-too-bushy bang, that concealed her broad, white forehead, 
and shadowed her dark-blue eyes, seemed to boast of the fact and 
to swagger because of it. What Miss Esther called her mind was 
intent upon the subject of matinées, and her excursions in this 
direction had already led her so far afield that — but I antici- 

ate. 

The illness of its mistress had compelled the employment of a 
housekeeper in the Jarnyuge establishment. For many years past 
the mansion had been presided over by good Mrs. Prosser, mother 
of a former school friend of Mrs. Jarnyuge. The unexpected 
demise of this lady had occurred about a year previous to the time 
of which I write. Unfortunately, no worthy successor to that 
lamented lady was to be found among the acquaintance of Mr. 
Jarnyuge’s family or friends. So the merchant had had recourse 
to the advertising columns of the daily papers. A dismal experi- 
ence with various middle-aged spinsters and widows, who had 
successively and successfully demonstrated their ability to keep 
anything intrusted to them except the house, had ended in the 
acquisition of the lady who has just been introduced to the reader 
—Mrs. Eudora Blakeman. 

Mrs. Blakeman was understood to be an English widow whose 
late life partner had had something to do with the purveying of 
foreign musical talent for the delectation of the American public. 
She was a person of large dimensions and larger pretentions. She 
always had upon her countenance an intentionally engaging 
expression that matched to perfection her aggravatingly yellow 
head of hair. She was supposed to have seen better days, and, 
therefore, to require a larger measure of consideration from her 
environment than would naturally fall to her lot but for this cir- 
cumstance. Her appearance was on the whole rather pleasing 
than otherwise, and a pair of yellow-green eyes, with quick-darting 
pupils that vibrated with the rapidity of a compass-needle in an 
electric storm, made her altogether fascinating to some people. 

Mrs. Blakeman was possessed of a desire for luxury and a 
genius forcommand. Upon her instalment in the Madison avenue 
house, as mistress of the keys and as chaperon to Esther, the 
yellow-green eyes had on the very first day smiled an approval of 
her future milien, and discovered the means by which she was to 
arrive at complete dominion over the same. The merchant, she 
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perceived, was tyrannized over by his pretty daughter. She de- 
termined to rule the ruler. 

She immediately set about the business of establishing her 
influence over the young girl. It was nota difficult task. Esther 
was vain and lazy. Mrs. Blakeman began by admiring her clothes 
and her complexion, and followed this up by humoring her indo- 
lent habits to the poor creature’s entire satisfaction. Above all, 
she winked at the matinée mania, which as yet was kept a secret 
from papa. It was not long before the widow discovered that the 
matinée mania had developed consequences. Esther had become, 
or was on the point of becoming, entangled in a silly affair with 
an actor, which her chaperon, had she been a good woman, would 
have lamented, and, had she been an honest one, would have pre- 
vented. Mrs. Blakeman did neither. She just gave her charge 
to understand that she was aware of what was going forward, and 
then permitted her to see that she was disposed to smile, rather 
than frown, upon the escapade. By these means she won Esther 
to her interest, and through her was enabled to rule her employer 
and the household as she chose. It only remained to determine 
what use she would make of the dominion she had thus acquired. 
She herself was at first uncertain. Her plan of campaign was 
determined by an accident—the drive to which she has just been 
invited by her employer. 

The drive was remarkable for nothing except that the idea was 
there and then engendered in the widow’s mind. The weather 
was cool and dry, the sunshine glorious, the wind not too strong, 
the road smooth and elastic and the animals in fine fettle. The 
influence of the day, the rapid motion, and, perhaps, a reminiscence 
of the Rhenish, operating through the merchant’s blood, produced 
an amount of exhilaration in his mind that caused him to exhibit 
himself to the widow in an altogether new light. His manners, 
ordinarily subdued, became merry to the verge of hilariousness. 
He talked much, laughed more, and once or twice in the more 
secluded spots ventured on a bar or two of song, being encovraged 
thereto by the lady who sat beside him studying him intently. 

Occasionally, when the horses slowed down a bit, he would be 
afflicted with misgivings about the frivolousness of his behavior. 
But the next brush with a fast pair would drive out of his mind 
every thought except the delight of the present moment, and he 
would “ get kittenish” again, to adopt the widow’s own expressive 
phrase. Not that anything transpired that might not have been 
witnessed by the patient lady who was at the time slowly driving 
along the gravelled roads of the park. But enough did happen 
to send the shrewd widow’s mind wandering off into a curious field 
of speculation. 

“ T believe that little man would flirt,” she said to herself as she 
got out of the road-wagon in front of their house. And at that 
moment the idea was engendered. 
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The idea being engendered, Mrs. Blakeman began at once to act 
upon it. Mr. Jarnyuge soon after this noticed a gradual and curi- 
ous alteration in the demeanor of his housekeeper toward himself. 
Before her manner had been dignified, business-like, frigid. It 
now became playful to the verge of familiarity and especially so 
when his daughter was present. If, for instance, when Mrs. Blake- 
man entered the breakfast-room in the morning, she found the 
merchant at his seat immersed in his morning paper, she would 
come and lean over his shoulder ostensibly for the purpose of 
looking at the weather report for the day. It happened that they 
were several times discovered in this position by Esther when she 
came down to breakfast. Each time the lady took pains to start 
away from the merchant’s side with a conscious look, as of one who 
has been interrupted in a pleasant (éte-d-téle. 
| She fell, too, into a familiar way of picking off of his coat any little 

speck of dust or shred that might chance to lodge upon it. Fre- 
quently she would call attention to something that displeased her in 
the set of his cravat and would insist on rearranging it with her own 
fair hands. About this time, also, she began to transact Mr. 
Jarnyuge’s meals in the third person, through his daughter, after 
the manner of the celebrated Mrs. Wilfer, though she was actua- 
ted by precisely opposite motives to those which dwelt in the mind 
of that suffering lady. 
) Esther, dear,” she would say, smiling sweetly at the little mer- 
chant from behind her coffee-urn, “won't yousee if your papa’s cup 
is in need of replenishing;” or, “I am sure your dear father would 
like another muffin, you naughty, inattentive girl;” or, “Esther, love, 
I fear the coffee is not quite to your papa’s taste.” 

Miss Jarnyuge, although not a brilliant girl intellectually, was 
possessed of that precocious intelligence about whatever relates to 
the association of the sexes—which is characteristic of maidens 
brought up on the strictly American plan. At first Mrs. Blakeman’s 
manceuvres afforded her much amusement. 

“Mercy!” she would declare to herself, round-eyed at some 
more than usually daring demonstration of tenderness on the part 
of the widow, “what a set Mrs. Blakeman is making at papa! I 
wonder if she’ll get a raise out of him. She must think mamma is 
in a very bad way, indeed.” 

Presently, however, it began to dawn upon the consciousness of 
this astute young person that it was hardly proper for such pro- 
ceedings to go on under the roof that sheltered her mother. She 
pondered this discovery for a long time, wondering whether she 
ought to do anything in the premises. She concluded to keep her 
own council for the present, but to watch the pair closely. In 
prurient minds everything becomes magnified ten-fold in the 
operation of passing from sensation to idea. It was not long 
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before the poor child, whose theories of life had been acquired, in 
a large part, from stage climaxes and trashy novels, became 
convinced that a very serious peril menaced the peace of her 
family. 

At first she thought of speaking to her father. But, though she 
was as familiar and free with him as most American girls are with 
their paternal relatives, she did not feel quite up to the point of 
taking him to task for flirting with his housekeeper. Then she 
determined to “have it out” with Mrs. Blakeman. To this end 
she requested a formal interview, which took place in the house- 
keepers room. Precisely what transpired at this meeting was 
never divulged by either of them, but Esther came away from it 
with a scared look on her face, which seemed to indicate that the 
widow at least had not had the worst of the argument. 

The little merchant was the most unsuspicious of men. He took 
the blandishments of the widow in very good part—indeed, was 
flattered by them—at first. But presently he began to be con- 
scious that they somewhat irked him. Then he took more 
particular notice of them, which resulted in his gradually becoming 
aware that they were a nuisance. This conclusion presented itself 
to the little man’s mind simultaneously with the tremendous dis- 
covery that the widow was actually making love to him. Mr. 
Jarnyuge was a modest man and it took a long time for this idea 
to crystallize in his conscience. But when it had done so it 
produced a warm flush all over his body, followed by a cool per- 
spiration. In short, Mr. Jarnyuge was at first greatly scandalized 
and then horribly frightened by his discovery. He was a per- 
fectly moral man, and, as has been intimated, was altogether in 
love with his wife. On the other hand, he was of timid disposition 
and excessively sensative about the world’s opinion. He detested 
gossip, and the idea of a scandal connected with his own name 
made him turn green with terror. Besides, he thought of the 
delicate state of his wife's health. If this dreadful woman had 
designs on him and any talk about their relationship should come 
to Emily’s ears, no matter how innocent he might be in fact and 
thought, it would go well nigh to kill her. These considerations 
rapidly reduced Mr. Jarnyuge to a pulpy and palpitating condi- 
tion of mind. 

The domestic affairs of Mr. Algernon Jarnyuge had reached this 
critical state when one evening—it was the evening of Ellen’s inter- 
view with Mrs. Blakeman—the merchant sat in his library reading 
and doing his best to drive from his mind the apprehensions that 
were making his life a burden. As he was thus dubiously employed 
Mrs. Blakeman entered, charmingly attired and bent on mischief. 
She looked at the merchant, where he sat in the depths of his big 
leather-covered easy-chair, then went to the fireplace, picked up a 
foot-stool that lay upon the hearth, brought it over and placed it 
at his feet. 
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“You'll find that better,” she said, smiling down upon him. 
“ You men are so careless cf your own comfort.” 

He looked up and feebly thanked her with his eyes. 

«What are you reading?” 

«Pickwick.’” 

“Oh, I dote on ‘ Pickwick.’ That dear old Mr. Weller—are you 
reading about him?” 

A qualm smote the vitals of Mr. Jarnyuge as he thought of en 
old coachman and his peculiar troubles. 

“Do read aloud to me,” went on the widow, flicking a ont of 
dust from his coat-collar. ‘I dote on being read to.” 

The merchant began to read from the trial scene. But he had 
hardly read half-a- dozen lines when the widow inter rupted him. 

“T think ['d rather hear you read poetry,” she said, “since you 
are so kind as to read at all. Your voice is so sympathetic, I am 
sure you would read poetry well. Give me something from 
‘Vivien.’ It is my favorite among the Idyls. Here is the book.” 

Mr. Jarnyuge hated poetry. But he did not know how to refuse 
his tormentor’s request. He was so agitated by her presence there 
so close to him that he could barely speak at all. He felt a dry 
and tickling sensation in his throat as he received the book from 
her hand. 

“You don’t mind my looking over?” the widow asked, taking a 
seat beside the little man and leaning toward him, so as to com- 
mand a view of the open page. “I love to follow the words when 
any one reads aloud to me.” 

- The book had chanced to be open at the vlace where Vivien is 
pleading with the old wizard to be told 


««__the charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands.” 


The merchant began to read, but straightway found that his 
voice was very husky. 

“ Let me get you some water,” the lady suggested and rose. 

Going to the dining-room she returned with a goblet in her 
hand. When Mr. Jarnyuge had moistened his throat and placed 
the glass on the table beside him, she resumed her seat and he his 
reading. 

Presently there was a step upon the stair. Atthe same moment 
the merchant felt a plump arm steal round his neck and smelt the 
odor of patchouli, as a yellow head nestled upon his bosom. 

“Good heavens! ma—am, don’t,” he exclaimed, in a smothered 
voice. 

The door opened. There stood Esther. Behind her a servant 
was passing along the hall, bearing a tea-tray with things intended 
for Mrs. Jarnyuge’s supper. The man stopped stock still as if 
petrified by the sight that met his eyes. The widow glanced up 
‘riumphantly at Esther. 
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“Oh, papa! ” exclaimed the latter, looking scared. 

Then she turned hastily and left the room, drawing the door to 
behind her withaslam. Mr. Jarnyuge bounced to his feet. The 
widow had already risen and was now smiling pleasantly at him. 

“T can’t—I can’t think what you mean, ma—am, by this extraor- 
i conduct,” began the merchant. But the lady interrupted 

im. 

{Don’t think, dear,” she said, soothingly. “Go to bed and 
dream about it. I shall have something interesting to say to you 
to-morrow. Good-night, now. I wish you the pleasantest of 
dreams, you dear man. Good-night.” 

And she left him to his reflections. 


It is needless to say that Mr. Jarnyuge’s reflections were not 
agreeable. 

He pondered long and anxiously over what had happened before 
he left the library. Then he went up-stairs to bed—but not to sleep. 
The odor of that detestable patchouli was still in his nostrils and 
the pressure of that plump arm still on his neck. He tossed about 
from one side of his bed tv the other, wondering what kind of a 
plot the widow had hatched for his undoing and listening to the 
slow hours as they were tolled off from a neighboring church 
steeple. 

At three o’clock Mrs. Jarnyuge woke up suffering severely. She 
grew rapidly worse, and her husband was compelled to send aser- 
vant for the doctor. The rest of the night was spent in attend- 
ance upon the ailing woman. In the morning Mrs. Jarnyuge 
rallied and finally fell asleep. Then the merchant bethought him of 
his approaching interview with the housekeeper. After breakfast 
he went to his study and drew a check for the amount due her. 
He was about to send for her, when she opened the door and en- 
tered the room. He handed her the check. 

“What is this?” she asked. 

“Your salary to date. Of course you cannot expect to stay here 
after last night. Iam ata loss to account for your extraordinary 
behavior, but think it best not to enter into explanations. You will 
remove your things as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Blakeman’ glanced down musingly at the check which she 
held in her hand. 

“T think you have made a mistake here,” she said. “ ‘Two 
hundred dollars,’ this says. You will have to add two noughts.” 

“Ah!” said the merchant, “that is it, is it?” 

“Just,” pursued the widow, in a business-like tone, “ My place 
here is worth about two thousand a year, including everything. I 
have a reasonable expectation of living thirty years longer. That 
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would be sixty thousand dollars. But I am willing to compro- 
mise the matter for twenty thousand. Any insurance company 
would say that was fair.” 

“ And if I refuse ?” 

“You will not. You are afraid of public opinion and that your 
wife will know. You see, if this thing gets out, the world will 
believe that we are—what the law gives a very ugly name to.” 

“Hah!” exclaimed Mr. Jarnyuge, swallowing a large lump that 
res suddenly obtruded itself into his windpipe. “ You inteid, 

“To go to your wife and summon your daughter and the foot- 
man as witnesses. Your daughter must tell the truth about what 
she saw—and, as for Thomas, he is in my pay. He was not there 
by accident last night.” 

The little man sat down abruptly, as if his legs had all at once 
grown too weak to support him. 

“T suppose this takes you by surprise,” the widow went on, im- 
perturbably. “ You are astounded at my wickedness. But I have 
no apologies to make. I must have money. I have schemed to 
place you in a position where you will have to give me money. 
Twenty thousand dollars is not a large sum to you; it is a fortune 
to me.” 

“But I cannot permit myself to be blackmailed,” Mr. Jarnyuge 
here summoned up the courage to ejaculate. 

“You wili have to permit it. To make it easier for you I don’t 
mind telling you why I want the money—why I must have it. I 
have an only son, in England, whom I have not seen for years— 
since my second marriage. He is to me what your daughter is to 
you. Heis struggling along in London, I understand, at some 
starving clerk’s work. I intend to use this money to set my child 
up in a business in which he can become a happy and useful man, 
instead of dying of the dry-rot, as most of his kind do in London. 
If this explanation is, in your opinion, any excuse for my conduct, 
Tam glad of it. But whether it is or not, I must have the money. 
Come, take this check back and write out another one.” 

The merchant would have liked to settle the matter then and 
there by drawing the check as requested. But he felt that he 
could not shame his manhood by permitting himself to be black- 
mailed for an offence of which he was perfectly innocent. He was 
aware of a sinking at his heart as he thought of the dear woman 
up-stairs who was about to be called on to bear an experience of 
mental suffering that would be for her gentle spirit much harder 
to endure than had beeu the physical agony of the preceding 
night. He moistened his dry lips with his tongue as he said : 

“T shall have to decline, notwithstanding your explanation.” 

A sinister light came into the yellow eyes of the housekeeper. 

_ “Then you force me to allude to a matter that I had hoped to 
avoid,” she said. “Nothing but the necessity there is upon me to 
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have the money for the purpose I have described would induce me 
to take the step Iam about to take. But it is my child against 
yours. Mothers care more for their children than fathers do. 
There is all the difference between agony and pleasure in the two 
kinds of affection, I suppose. Read this.” 

She took from her pocket a letter and handed it to the merchant. 
The latter opened it and read. As he did so every vestige of color 
faded from his face. 

“Tt comes from an actor at the Blank Theatre with whom Esther 
has been going for some time. I should have stopped the associa- 
tion but for this necessity of which I just now spoke. But that 
necessity bids me say now that if you do not give me what I ask I 
will not only ruin your reputation, but I will make known your 
daughter’s disgrace to the world.” 

The little merchant had fallen back until his head leaned on his 
arm, which in turn rested upon the writing-table beside him. Mrs. 
Blakeman approached him hurriedly, thinking he might have been 
taken with a fainting fit. He was perfectly conscious, however, 
but breathing heavily. 

“Go away, go away,” he muttered, “ you stifle me.” 

She withdrew to the door and stood watching him. Presently 
he locked up. 

“You shall have what you want,” he said, with painful polite- 
ness. ‘“ But I must see my daughter at once. Go and send her 
to me.” 

The housekeeper left the room. The merchant sat there in his 
chair motionless while the little clock on the mantel ticked off 
five minutes. Then the door opened and Esther appeared. 
She came in with a laugh on her lips, but at the sight of her father 
the laugh died away and the color left her cheeks. She went 
hastily to him and took the letter which he held out to her. 

“Did she show you this?” she cried out in a sudden flame as 
she recognized what it was. “The miserable—oh, the wicked, 
wicked thing !” 

Then she fell upon her knees before her father and burst into 
tears. Mr. Jarnyuge sat and dully watched her with a curious feel- 
ing upon him that this was all a dream and he would wake up 
presently. By-and-by Esther’s sobs ceased. Then he felt it incum- 
bent upon himself to say something. 

* Tell me what it means,” was all he found in him to say. 

“Tt means that I have been very, very wicked.” 

“ What is the man’s name? he does not sign it here.” 

“ Rupert—Rupert Challeys.” 

“ How did you meet him?” 

“At the theatre. Oh, papa, it was very naughty. Can you ever 
forgive me—and him?” 

“Is—is he married ? ” 

“Married? Why, of course we are. Oh, papa, you don’t under- 
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stand at all. We've been married a month. That’s why I feel so 
dreadfully, don’t you see?” 

Mr. Jarnyuge leaned back in his chair and furtively pinched 
himself. Yes, it was all true. He was not dreaming. 

“Where were you married ?” 

“At the Episcopal chapel on Courtland square. Such a dear 
old gentleman the rector was. We told him we were both actors 
and belonged to the same company. How sorry he looked for us 
when we told him that. But he married us just the same.” 

These reminiscences were beginning to bring the light back to 
the pretty eyes, notwithstanding they were red with tears. The 
worst was over for Esther. Her father was not as angry as she 
had supposed he would be. 

“Did the minister give you a certificate—a paper—you know?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Go and get it.” 

She was back in a few moments with a document which she 
placed in her father’s hand. He glanced over it rapidly. 

“But the name?” he said, looking up at her. “It is John 
Chalfout.” 

“Yes, that’s his real name. He’s an English actor. Rupert 
Challeys is only a stage name, you know.” 

The little man’s face fell forward on the paper which he held in 
his hands and his shoulders began to shake. He was crying. 
Esther stood up and gazed at him with awe. Presently he got up 
and catching his daughter in his arms kissed her once or twice, 
passionately. Then he held her off and looked into her eyes. 

“Do you love him?” he asked. 

“Yes, papa.” 

“And want me to forgive him?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“He'll be passing by here presently. It’s past his time now. 
Ah, there’s his whistle now. Hearit. It’s a bar from the waltz 
song in ‘Erminie.’” She broke from her father’s arms and 
hastened to the window. “Yes, there he is, going by on the other 
side of the street, as innocent-looking as if butter wouldn’t melt 
in his mouth. Isn’t he handsome?” 

“T don’t know,” said her father, bluntly. “Go and bring him 
in and I'll tell you what I think of his good looks.” 

Esther ran out and returned in a few moments pushing before 
her a tall, handsome youth. 

“Go in, I tell you, you big goose,” she was saying, as they en- 
— the room together. “It’s all right. He has forgiven us 

oth.” 

The merchant held out his hand. The young man grasped it 
awkwardly, blushing like a girl undergoing her first compliment. 
The father thought that the awkwardness and blushes were, under 
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the circumstances, more becoming. to his new son-in-law than 
would have been the most graceful and assured bearing. 

“TI couldn’t help it, sir,” the young fellow muttered. “It was 
the only way I could get her. I’m not sorry I did it, though I’m 
sorry we had to treat you so badly. But you’d never have given 
her to me of your own free will. Would you, sir?” 

The young gentleman had now recovered his self-possession. 
He was certainly good-looking, and the merchant liked the firm set 
of hisjaw. 

“You haven’t asked to be forgiven, sir,” he said. 

“T’ve hardly had time,” was the laughing response to this sug- 
gestion. “ButIdo. Will you?” 

“Tl see about it. It will depend on how you behave, Mr. F 

“Chalfout.” 

“Mr. Chalfout, you are an Englishman, my daughter tells me. 
How long have you been in this country?” 

“Only three months. I joined the profession just before and 
came out here for my first engagement.” 

“Very good. I shall have something to say to you presently 
about yourself and my daughter’s future. At present I’ve a bit of 
business to transact. Wait here a moment.” 

He rang a bell and told the steward who answered it to send 
Mrs. Blakeman to him. The widow entered the room presently, 
smiling blandly, but no sooner had she set eyes on the young Eng- 
lishman than she gave a great cry and rushed into his arms. 

“Jack!” 

Mother! ” 

Esther crept to her father’s side and placed her hand on his 
shoulder. The two stood watching the others as they exchanged 
broken greetings mingled with kisses. 

“T am an actor now, mother,” was the first intelligible speech that 
came from either of them. “No more drudgery forme. And you?” 

“Tm this gentleman’s housekeeper,” said his mother. “This is 
the son I was telling you of a little while ago,” she continued, 
turning to the merchant. 

“Hum!” grunted the latter, glancing keenly at her; “then it 
seems he’s mine also. He’s been marrying my daughter recently.” 

“What?” cried the widow. 

She looked from her son to Esther, and back again. The latter 
nodded and smiled over at his young wife, who, in turn, was regard- 
ing his mother with a troubled face. 

“This is the young gentleman who wrote that letter which you 
found. Your fidelity and conscientiousness in bringing it to me 
cannot be praised too highly. Very great mischief might have 
resulted from your neglect to do so. You shall be rewarded. In 
regard to that little matter of business you were mentioning——” 

Here the merchant stopped. The look of agonized entreaty in 
the yellow-green eyes was too much for his kindly heart. 
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“ Esther,” he said, turning to his daughter, “if you'll take your 
newly-acquired property out into some other room for a while, 
T’ve some business to talk over with Mrs. Blakeman. There, there, 
my child,” he continued, seeing Esther on the point of addressing 
the widow, “go away at once. ’minahurry.” Then he whispered 
to her, “Don’t say anything to—er—Jack—about the letter, until 
you see me again.” 

When the two young people had left the room the widow turned 
to him and said: 

“What are you going to do with me ?” 

“Punish you. You deserve punishment, do you not?” 

“ Yes,” almost in a whisper. ‘“ But, oh! if you could find a little 
mercy in your heart that would prompt you not to tell Jack! He 
loves me-——and—he’s all I have. I will go away. I ought to be 
banished from him. That punishment would be just. I could 
bear that. But do not—do not kill his love for me.” ; 

“No,” said the merchant, musingly. “ Your idea of punishment 
and mine, I am sorry to say, do not agree.” 

**Then you will tell him ?” 

No.” 

« And Esther?” 

‘*She shall say nothing.” 

“Thank you, sir.” The widow’s voice began to tremble now. 
* And how soon must I go away ?” 

* You are not to go away. You are to remain here as my 
housekeeper. Your son and my daughter will live here. I want 
you to know me better, and my wife, too, the woman who has suf- 
fered in this house so many years.” 

“But my punishment? You said F 

“ That is it.” 


Frank Howarp Howe. 
New York. 


AT THE END. 


Cresvs, the lord of countless gold, is dead, 

Twine chaplets for the cold and pulseless head, 

And ’mid the purple on the marble brow 

Set a good deed to shine a jewel now. 

For, as some lofty vane, the sun once set, 

Catches refiections of its glory yet, 

So o’er the dead a kind act glimmering far 

Reflects life’s sun and blazes like a star. 

Mark S. 

Burrato, N. Y. 
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A MAN WHO WAITED. 


Ir has been repeatedly observed that the world occupies a very 
small portion of its aggregate time in guessing at the qualities, 
capacities and ambitions of the people composing it. It does not 
care. This, aside from anything these individuals may say, or may 
occupy themselves in thinking of themselves. This is one of the 
chiefest reasons for the conclusion that the majority of people have 
come to that it is a hard, cold world. 

Mr. Addison Bump was one of the victims of this state of things. 
He was one who from his earliest years of indiscretion had privately 
cherished a private opinion that he amounted to something, ver- 
haps, really to quite a good deal. He was, at the date of thi \in- 
adequate sketch of him, rising fifty years of age, without havi ,in 
the general judgment justified this supposititious good opinio, tin 
any way. He dwelt in and about a town in which he was alleged 
to have once attempted to engage in the practice of the law. Were 
this in any way a criticism of Mr. Bump, that fact would not be 
stated as being to his discredit. It will be conceded that the 
majority of professional men might better have left their occupa- 
tions while yet there was time to find out what other occupation 
they were better fitted for. There was not much law in those 
days, with a mass of crude statutes uncodified, huge and unpeopled 
judicial districts and a supreme court in its infancy. There were 
not many people to practice upon either, so Mr. Bump drifted into 
other pursuits. Still, it is not intended to be alleged that the dif- 
ficulties stated above were positively the only ones that Mr. Bump 
may have encountered in pursuing the original forensic idea. 

A sandy man, with a visage round and rather moony, with pale- 
blue eyes, a rancorous voice and a habit of seeming to impress casual 
bystanders with the fact that he had = message to deliver in 
some other locality, was frequently seen on the streets of the 
village that has now long since grown into a semi-city. He had 
the air of also indicating to whomsoever he stopped to converse 
with that he must hasten. Business was always urgent. He him- 
self believed it was so. He was very honest in all his fads. And 
then, his departure made good and tie gods duly thanked, he 
would often return for some further hurried talk upon a theme: 
just then occurring to him, usually something in the line of those 
small, acrid, one-sided minority politics which, and none other, Mr. 
Bump and his kind are prone to promote. He knew a good deal 
about this, as yet with entirely negative results. For he had not 
in all the passing years been dragged from his couch by his fellow- 
citizens to stand for an elective office of any dimensions whatever, 
or, perhaps, often consulted upon the subject of who should be so 
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dealt with. He had a vote, as who of us has not? and a passion 
for minority movements. In this line his duty lay, and he waited 
and watched, probably with a feeling in his soul as nearly akin to 
that undying hope that is smothered in the bosom of virginity 
when its owner hopes it is not everlastingly too late, yet fears it 
may be, as anything in that line a mere man may ever attain to. 
The character I am endeavoring to describe is of a type unknown 
to cities generally, and is of necessity rural. It is of one who must 
be all his life content to guess upon his own actual measure 
because he lacks all adequate standards of comparison. He does 
not attain the status he feels he was born to hold in a world that 
is as cold, as critical and as unjust as a more crowded one. He does 
not know why. He clings through all vicissitudes to an opinion 
cherished by himself alone, or at most, by himself and his wife. 
It is of one who has seen the ticket ruthlessly torn off of him, the 
original cost-mark utterly ignored, and who has found himself an 
ornament of the five-cent counter without recourse and yet 
rivately believes that the original cost-mark was not a mistake. 
To believe in one’s self is consolatory in hours when perhaps all 
other faiths have failed. Yet the confidence is nearly always mis- 
placed. This is a case, as the reader will discover, where it was 
not. The event justifies the biography. 
It is a country of unequalled asperities, sometimes followed by 
fleeting joys so sweet as to cause a forgetfulness of all the past. 
It is also a land of unexpected waves of the moral or political 
variety, and whenever one of these came his way Mr. Addison 
Bump was in the habit of mounting the same and of riding upon 
its crest for at least so long that it carried with him only a 
minority. Minorities do sometimes grow, and the chances are with 
them if there be any chances. Mr. Bump at least endeavored to so 
mount and ride, and flattered himself that he had done so, and 
sitting serenely upon the foamy crest said in his usual private way, 
to as many of his countrymen as would listen, that it was a most 
serene and exhilarating eminence. Thus rode he that deluge 
which had its inefficient rush as the Patrons of Husbandry and 
which overwhelmed the rural districts as a non-political means of 
rectifying political policy. Thus he floated upon prohibition until 
it had a majority as the one thing needful to redeem the world. 
‘Thus he lately mounted the Farmer’s Alliance crest, though that 
historic inundation has now taken its place beside the Noahic 
' deluge as a historical event of importance, and withal came so 
suddenly that it found most people entirely unprepared for such 
excessively high water. Not for many years past had Mr. Bump 
been really a member of the dominant party of his State, nor yet 
a Democrat. The first has from the beginning had an overwhelm- 
ing local following, which was a sufficient reason, and the last is 
as old as the hills elsewhere. 
Whenever a political gathering occurred in the town, the some- 
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what marked physiognomy of Mr. Bump was sure to be noted 
there if it were looked for, not otherwise. In this lone fact there 
is nothing in the least remarkable except as to the indication that 
he had grown to have a habitual faroffedness on such occasions. 
He was not in sympathy. Beyond the crowd, in the outskirts, he © 
might be found, his general auburn unsuffused and an interior 
light in his robin’s-egg eyes which was not the glow of enthusiasm. 
This general sit-upon-the-fence-and-let-the-parade-go-by disposi- 
tion of Mr. Bump had been so long upon him that it excited no com- 
ment, and was quite the thing expected. Well he might. Witha 
prescience quite to be envied he knew his time had not yet come 
and waited. Precisely what his idea was may not be surely known. 
Nobody knew, or will ever know, the number of those natural effu- 
sions, commonly known as speeches, that have died within him un- 
heard and which he had meant to be delivered of should opportu- 
nity and the committee ever offer. Noone can attempt to guess 
the still-born ambitions that are strewn unmarked across his pri- 
vate cemetery. Once only had he ever had the least opportunity 
for so much as a feasible opening, and that had resulted disas- 
trously through his proclaiming in an unguarded moment the 
nature of the entertainment he meant to offer. He intended to 
read and explain the Declaration of Independence. That any- 
body in all that freedom-nurtured country could be supposed not 
to already understand that celebrated essay and all it meant, was 
an idea not to be tolerated, and the community walked away 
as one man when Mr. Bump’s turn came that Fourth of July on 
the programme. This effort served Mr. Bump for more than twenty 
years, and if during all that time he had been of the opinion that 
the said public had no very correct idea of real liberty, and that it 
was upon that occasion rather airy in its idea that it had, then is 
the victimized orator very nearly right after all. His time has 
come now. He can explain to his heart’scontent. Through what 
is called in the vernacular of his constituents a streak of luck, but 
which is really a disposition to joke on the part of his guardian 
angel. Mr. Bump is one of a large company of professional ex- 
plainers. But the old times are gone. He is not at all interested 
now in the subject of liberty and independence as applied to all, 
but only in the application of the terms to the down-trodden class 
he represents. 

It is not alone a country of waves, land-slides and the unex- 
pected generally, but also of vicissitudes. Through an experience 
of more than thirty years Mr. Bump had by no means been exempt 
from these. The vast unkept promises of nature, the hypothecat- 
ing of freeholds, the greed of whichever of two men has at the 
moment the advantage, the exigencies of a growing family, the 
repeated failure of well-grounded hopes—all these had affected 
Mr. Bump in common with his neighbors in a country that is a 
special study in human vicissitude of itself. It is something for a 
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man to scratch and grub in laborious occupations who once 
dreamed his dreams with other youths within the walls of a uni- 
versity law-school. It is something, a little something, to have 
begun a career in a liberal profession, and to have been starved 
out of the same by the stresses of life and the want of clients and 
appreciation, leaving to others that twenty years of toil, which is 
like the pegging of shoes or the sawing of wood, unless some rail- 
way corporation intervenes with a salary. It is something to 
become, even to a small degree, the cause of a smile upon the 
wooden face of the general public. It is yet more to have one’s 
wife take in plain sewing and to live upstairs over a retail store 
in a town her husband could once have purchased. It is some- 
thing to store in one’s mind a supporting knowledge of actual 
capacity as compared to one’s fellows and yet for many years to 
drive a jaded horse attached to a sorry milk wagon from house to 
house, to get down and bear the foaming fiuid, and to learn each 
day over again by repeated experiences that it is best for trade to 
diligently shake the sloping spout over the house-wife’s pan so 
that she may have the last drop her little ticket calls for. But it 
is more than all to do all this with pretended humility; to pre- 
tend to be interested in the work ; to be under the circumstances 
honest and not add a noticeable quantity of water. And when it 
comes to cherishing an ideal through all these gruesome years 
and keeping the dream of destiny alive, and grimly knowing that 
this thing cannot last and that we shall some day have our innings, 
and yet that we are growing older and our chances lessening ; 
that the time of a mild form of spectacles has already arrived and 
the hairs are blowing off of our heads one by one; then life may 
become not the ordinary thing it usually is, but a chapter out of 
heroic annals. 

All these things came to Mr. Addison Bump and thus did he 
bear himself, as above described. 

Yet, unlike most of his compatriots, he scorned such meretri- 
cious advantages as may have from time to time arisen in his path. 
He wore stockings, and was decent even by the standards of a com- 
munity whose infancy was fed by New England. Init still lingered 
some of the leaven of the frontier, but tempered by the opposite 
extreme which tovk the form of clubs, societies, art institutes and 
women who readily entered into agreements to write essays once a 
month to be read and discussed by other women of the associa- 
tion, mayhap with an intention universally good notwithstanding 
an occasional slip in orthography which was not criticised even 
when known. Indeed, while these private and unpitied sacrifices 
were making by the milkman, colleges—chiefly denominational 
and having a department below the Freshman year—were grow- 
ing up on every hand. A little white schoolhouse shone on every 
hill, careless that it was bonded to be paid for by the children of 
those who now romped behind it, and that eight per centum per 
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annum on its own cost would some time startle these unborn genera- 
tions with the actual cost of a free education to their ancestors. 
Every church had bought itself a pipe organ, on the installment 
plan or otherwise, and the steeples above them rose high from 
stained windows and cut stone and rented pews. Every sizeable 
city of a country where there are no villages whatever sent its 
delegates annually to some national convention of the washed and 
righteous, which owed the fact of its holding to a strong desire to 
benefit our fallen race by a consensus of opinion upon the subject 
of social science and cognate themes. The knitting, spinning 
and sewing age of all other frontiers had gone by with the times 
in which these frontiers existed. The age of female emanicipation 
had formally come. Therefore, these delegates were the wives of 
citizens rather than the citizens themselves. 

These last were otherwise occupied, it is true. They were bear- 
ing their part. They builded cities and railways, often on paper, 
but, also, often on credit. They schemed, and worked and indoc- 
trinated the stranger. They had baptized the soil with blood in 
an epoch but recently passed, and their wives and mothers had 
consecrated it with tears and toil. To them was now the harvest. 
Booms were engineered. Bonds were voted. Mortgages were 
written. Companies were organized. The great harvests—coming 
but twice as often as the ancient Hebrew jubilee—rebuilt every 
failing enterprise until that time when it should comeagain. Hope, 
a stalwart angel who spread his pinions half across the sky, smiled 
celestially down upon his worshippers. With all these things 
going on it was hard to sell milk and keep silence and the faith, 
yet Mr. Bump may be said to have had nothing to do with them 
whatever. 

As to the silence, not so entirely, perhaps. The country school- 
house may become the temple of freedom with the effects softened 
and with freedom’s accompanying oratory localized to suit. It is 
believed these meetings must have been attended by him, while 
others depending entirely upon an institution known as the machine 
staid away and are now sad because they did. It has been sup- 
posed until very recently that the motive power necessary for the 
practiced use of this engine was entirely in the town, and that it 
was difficult of transportation on account of the danger of losing 
some of the pieces en route, as has been known to frequently 
happen. Tothis Mr. Bump must be given the credit with others of 
discovering something excelling in economical mechanical effect 
anything heretofore in use in town politics. With hands enough 
one does not need steam, or horses, or a dynamo. With every hand 
a willing one it is the battle of Lexington over again. The Lord’s 
cause wus once won by the flinging of a stone, and Zalinski with 
his gun would have made no difference except in the expense. 
When Mr. Bump and his confréres took to going to the school- 
houses of nights, the accomplished machinists of the town not 
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knowing about it, and he and his companions took unto himself 
each man a missile in the shape of a private and doubled-up slip 
of paper, the battle was already lost and won. Therewith have 
these men battered the entire side off of the most imposing politi- 
cal structure ever reared—an edifice festooned with wreaths of the 
oak and the bay from turret to foundation-stone—in whose crypt 
repose the ashes of some few of the world’s greatest men. They 
did it with an intention as desperate and as careless as his was 
who fired the Ephesian dome, yet with a purpose beside which that 
youth’s was mild. They knew where to strike; it had been their 
temple, and out of its unguarded portals had they come to smite it. 

This was the movement that the morning after was called a 
wave, a landslide, an earthquake. Thus are men inclined to 
account for their disappointments. It was none of these, but a 
human act with a human purpose. It might readily have beep 
foreseen and was not. Now, it is declared to be an ephemera] 
thing, in which conclusion the comfort is confessedly great though 
the fact is wrong. 

One can imagine the labors of Mr. Bump amid this organizing 
crowd of slingers. Some were earnest, some at first pretended. 
About the time the onslaught came, one day early in November, 
1890, he and a few of his fellows had worked themselves from the 
middle and the rear well to the front. In the crowd were many 
who could do, few who could direct. Herein is displayed the 
wisdom of Providence in laying out Mr. Bump’s career. Had he 
not early had a taste of education he must have remained a private. 
Had he not browsed within the borders of the farmer’s occupation 
by selling milk he could not have been there at all. In a move- 
ment men are always valuable at first who from early experience 
have gotten over any stage-fright and can talk a little. It is true 
that some of Mr. Bump’s companions had not this experience, but 
through natural metallic endowment they did not need it. He 
and they went up to the front together. They could al! formuiate 
in terms of plain exaggeration the thoughts and feelings of the 
mass. Much brooding had made this Mr. Bump at last an ex- 
plainer to his heart’s content. On the historic day alluded to he 
was walking along in front of the procession, abreast with six or 
eight others. He was looking back and metaphorically waving 
his highly-taxed last year’s farmer’s hat. He cheered exhorted 
and walked in front. 

What the thing is that it is most desirable to do or to be varies 
with the man who desires. It is not much to be a Congressman, as 
the specimens usually displayed but too plainly show. Yet the 
gift may go far toward satisfying the cravings of a repressed and 
underestimated man. A Congressman with all his troubles before 
him was what Mr. Addison Bump found himself to be when the 
dust had blown away and the Republican edifice stood dismantled 
with its entire interior exposed to very inclement weather. He 
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will now have two or four years of that continuous explaining 
which appears in the pages of the authorized official publication. 
It will seem to him a career of unalloyed bliss, strongly tinged with 
glory’s uncertain ray. Yet the audience that walked away from 
him on that long-gone Fourth of July will seem polite and con- 
siderate in comparison with the one that will object to him now. 
The innings are unquestionably his. He may smile serenely now 
upon all those amongst whom he passed so many silent and toil- 
some years. All his internal prophesies have been fulfilled. His 
neighbors were all mistaken. 

Will some confirmed cynic rise now and question if they really 
were? He will not be under the necessity of waiting very long 
for an answer and the chances very largely are that his most 
unscrupulous doubts will be confirmed. It was a changeful com- 
pany that was described by the Scottish monarch in the poem, but 
a still more uncertain one is the constituency of Mr. Bump. This 
gentleman has now to learn that not only Lucifer, but generally 
all Congressmen when they fall stay down, and the fall needs not 
at all to be a moral or a spiritual one. It is as true, perhaps, as 
other stories are, that there are two little semi-deities assigned to 
every man at his birth, sitting through his life tirelessly perched 
on either shoulder. The one, who is for good, is always weeping, 
and he hath cause. The other, exclusively for bad, leads a merry 
life, as most do when all things go well with them. And if the 
story thus far were indeed true it would be found upon further 
research that there are occasions when both these little deities so 
far forget their offices as to look one across at the other and wink. 
This is upon the occasion of a man—any man—taking encourage- 
ment from the fleeting smile of political fate and imagining that 
he at least is secure. For the most exquisite irony of life is her- 
alded by this smile. It is not intended to be understood more than 
is that stony smirk that for fifty centuries has looked across the 
Libyan sands. Whoever has looked eastward from that land of 
fate until he saw the mirage of the capitolian dome, and has reached 
it, has invariably returned, the one to his printer’s stick, the other 
to his plow, the third to his pulpit or his pleadings, the fourth 
to the unrewarded labor of a hopeful soul and an unobtrusive voice, 
and all to justify an old opinion of their neighbors. Among all 
these genius has shone but once, and thatsame genius has earned 
itself defeat at last, even as that Greek earned banishment because, 
being unlike his countrymen, they grew weary of hearing him dis- 
tinguished by a name. Vox populi retains the privilege of 
changing its mind. The man who waited and to whom the world 
came, will wait again and the world will not come. It may to some 
of the chosen men of this bloodless revolution seem yet a sweet 
and peaceful thing to wear again the refulgent town-marshal’s 
star, may be good to study the satisfaction upon some kindly face 
that watches the result, in a white pitcher, of the surrender of a 
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yellow milk ticket. The battered temple may never be rebuilded. 
The grass has grown over the grave of a political poet five times 
within a hundred years. Ifthe remedies now proposed should 
fail, the men who propose them fail with them. If they succeed a 
tlfousand other men stund waiting. The story of Cincinnatus is a 
fable, and even if it were true, itis also true that he was buried 
at last upon an unostentatious hillside and that his neighbors 
agreed they all knew that was what he would come to. 

JaMES STEELE. 


ROSEMARY. 


SHE was a high-caste maiden, tall and slender; 
One whom a man might well be proud to wed. 

He was a lover brave, gallant and tender, 
Favored by fortune and by fancy led. 

Twilight cast shadows soft and dim around them; 
He held her close against his loyal heart; 

Cupid, in glee, with strongest cords had bound them 
Each to the other with his perfect art. 


* Dearest,” he whispered, ‘‘ More than life I love thee; 

Thou art my life, my soul, my honor, sweet; 

Pure and as Son as the stars above thee, 
Lay I this love, my darling, at thy feet. 

Yet ’ere we part, O tell me, peerless maiden, 
Thou who art mine for aye and mine alone, 

If this great love with which my heart is laden 
Finds a responsive echo in thine own. 


‘*Tf of the record on thy life’s white pages, 
There is no word thou would’st not have me see; 
If for all coming time—for countless ages— 

Thou giv’st thy heart, thy soul, thy life to me ?” 
Slowly she raised her eyes with love-light shining; 
Shyly she murmured, ‘‘ Why need I confess ?”’ 
Then—her soft arms around his dear neck twining— 

Answered she simply, ‘‘ My beloved, yes.” 


And yet—if as she spoke there came a vision 
Of pleading eyes grown hard and cold as stone; 
Of love cast out and crushed in stern derision 
Because its station was beneath herown. * * * 
If, even as his words his love was proving, 
A bright, fair picture of one happy day 
Passed quick before his eyes—was he less loving, 
Less brave—or she less truthful—who shall say ? 


GERTRUDE Morton. 
Aveauaera, Marg. 
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“T rake thee to be my lawful, wedded husband, to have and to 
hold frem this day forward, for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, honor and obey till 
death us do part, according to God’s holy ordinance, and thereto 
I plight thee my faith.” 

The voice ran smoothly over the words, repeating them after 
the minister, evenly and rather musically, utterly innocent of 
tremor or emotion. If there was anything in the tone at all it was 
as though the woman repeating the words had said: “It is finished.” 

A tall, blond man in the audience was watching her intently; 
the slight, dark man saying the service with her was also looking 
at her instead of at the minister. 

“JT pronounce you man and wife.” 

Their eyes met. In hers was hatred, defiance, humiliation; in 
his steadfastness. 

x * * * * * * 

They were standing in their home—her home; he erect, his arms 
folded, she leaning against the velvet padding of a high chair-back. 
She was speaking. 

*‘My father was always good to me before. I do not know what 
influence you used to make him force me into this marriage with 
you; let that pass. Two things you both knew—that the thought 
of it was hateful to me, and that there was another with whom the 
thought of marriage was not hateful, who had asked me to become 
his wife. Your object in the matter Ican understand, though you 
have chosen to deny it. I am rich, you are poor; that said, every- 
thing is said. Now, all I ask, is that we remain as strangers. The 
house is large, there is no need for us to meet often. I do notask 
it with sudden heat. I insist upon it.” 

The man smiled. 

“ You are not chary of your insults. You have evidently gotten 
your ideas of life from a certain class of novelists. I must inform 
you that they are impracticable. AsI have said to you before, 
your fortune ”—a peculiar inflection on the words—“had nothing to 
do with the fact of our marriage. I made you my wife from the same 
motive which the average man has in marrying. I loved you.” 

*“You loved me!” there was scorn the most intense in her voice. 

“T have said so, and such being the case it must be potent to 
you that your plan of keeping me out of your sight is not agree- 
able to me.” 

“ Nevertheless.” 

“There is no nevertheless in the case. There is but one thing 
for ycu to do, that is to accept your life as it is like a true woman. 
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An arrangement such as you spoke of is not only simple and child- 
ish, but it is out of the question. Understand me.” 

His tone and words mastered her as they had done before. . 

“Tt is but one more humiliation. I can bear it.” 

He crossed the space between them, and took her unresisting, 
but utterly passive, into his arms. For a full minute he held her, 
looking down into her expressionless face, a man’s love and a man’s 
passion in his eyes; then he released her. 

“T have changed my mind. I will not force your obedience.” 

She bowed in answer, wondering what impulse in her made her 
long to kneel at his feet. 

~ * * * * * * 

The house was in mourning, the dead man’s lawyer just standing 
up to read the will. A strange woman was present whose face 
bore a striking resemblance to the face of the man who had died. 
The woman, who had been for afew months an unwilling wife, 
looked pale and grief-stricken. Her husband, who sat beside her, 
was composed, but with an effort. 

The lawyer read: 

‘IT, Stephen Bradish, being of sound mind, do giveand bequeath to my legitimate 
but hitherto unacknowledged daughter, Helen Bradish, the whole of my estate, 
amounting to fifty thousand (50,000) dollars, which estate came to me through 
her mother, my wife, and which, though having had no affection for either, I feel 
it my duty, my wife being already deceased, to return at my death to her daugh- 
ter and mine, the said Helen Bradish, as a partial atonement for the injustice 
done her. To my other and loved daughter, Alice, child of Alice Heatherstone, 
I can leave, in accordance with the wish of her husband, Julian Curtis, nothing 
save some mementoes elsewhere mentioned, and an earnest desire for her for- 
giveness. For my more than son, the said Julian Curtis, who, knowing the 
circumstances of her birth, has given my dear daughter Alice an honorable name 
and portion, I can but leave a prayer that, as kindly as he has dealt with me and 
mine, heaven may deal with him. 

(Signed) STEPHEN BrapisH.” 


There was a stir in the room. A woman had grown deathly 
white. Her husband led her away, his face inscrutable. When 
they were alone he turned to her, silent, his arms folded, unutter- 
able pity struggling with the look of quiet vindication in his eyes. 

“Ts that true ?” 

Yes.” 

“ And true, too, that, knowing it you still married me ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Then a pause. 

« Was—was—that man whom I loved told of this?” 

“ At the same time that I was told.” 

“ And he, knowing it, refused to marry me ?” 

“ Yes.” 

All expression had died out of his eyes. He was answering her 

- questions pitilessly. 

* And besides being ”—she stopped, then drew a hard breath and 

began again— besides being—what I am—I am penniless?” 
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“Save what I can give you, yes.” 

There was a sob in her voice when she spoke next. She took a 
step toward him. 

“Do you think—would it be possible for me to go away from 
here soon?” 

“T have made all arrangements.” 

« And”—her eyes were filled with tears, her lips quivering. She 
half put out her hands to him. 

“Can I—will you let me be with you?” 

A dawning gladness drove everything else from his face. 

“ Are you not my wife!” 
Virernta M. Cornett. 
Err, Pa. / 


CORRUPTION OF OFFICIALISM. 


‘* How ipvariably officialism becomes corrupt every one knows. 
Exposed to no such antiseptic as free competition—not dependent 
for existence, as private unendowed organizations are, upon the 
maintenance of a vigorous vitality; all law-made agencies fall into 
an inert, overfed state, from which to disease is a short step. 
Salaries flow in irrespective of the activity with which duty is per- 
formed; continue after duty wholly cease; become rich prizes for 
the idle well born; and prompt to perjury, to bribery, to simony. 
* * * Dockyard promotion is the result not of efficient ser- 
vices, but of political favoritism. That they may continue to hold 
rich livings clergymen preach what they do not believe; bishops 
make false returns of their revenues, and at their elections to col- 
lege fellowships well-to-do priests make oath that they are pauper, 
pius et doctus. From the local inspector, whose eyes are shut to an 
abuse by a contractor’s present, up to the prime minister who finds 
lucrative berths for his relations this venality is daily illustrated, 
and that in spite of public reprobation and perpetual attempts to 
prevent it.” HERBERT SPENCER. 

Lonpon, Ena. 
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I RESPECTFULLY suggest, as a means of correcting the excesses ana 
abuses of the age, that mankind call a halt, rest from the fatigues 
of a long, fruitless march, counsel each other, digest well the evi- 
dences regarding the reality of the goal at which they have aimed 
and the progress they have made toward that goal in all the cen- 
turies they have been marching, living principally upon pillage 
from Nature’s storehouse, occasionally upon pillage from some 
more assiduous forager. 

The first fallacious idea that entered the human cranium was 
that the goal of humanity was a region beyond the earth, away up 
through the ether, where no person could by any possibility get, 
even with wings. The second idea seems to have been that there 
was an immortal spirit in each individual that survived corporeal 
decay and winged its way to the aforesaid realm. 

About the next idea was to get something to eat, so as to avoid 
as long as possible said spiritual flight. , 

Immediately following was a perception of cheer and effulgence 
of animal spirit that possessed the individus] following a square 
meal, and the ramifications of the perception through the dome of 
thought produced echoes in those days, all of which seemed to 
say, “feast and regenerate your fund of blixen—stave off the spirit- 
ual transformation as long as possible.” 

Hereupon arose a cute individual and declared thsi ‘self preser- 
vation is the first law of nature,” whereat the stout, lusty lads all 
cheered. About this time a gentleman with long hair had an idea 
that as there was a little conflict between the love of-life and the 
felicities of the henceforth, as imagined, it would be cute to so 
temper the flesh and spirit to each other that common sense would 
cut no figure in mundane matters, whereupon a little borax in the 
shape of penance was declared to form an everlasting weld that 
would cement nothing to something for all time. When the 
borax expert perceived how tractable was human intellect so called 
to subtle lies requiring effort to fathom, he declared himself a 
genius, and the idle all exclaimed, as in one breath, ‘“ Good boy!” 
And, henceforth, he was as a governor among his brothers; com- 
manding them, restraining them, levying tribute that there might 
be a real glittering ponderosity unto himself, representing differ- 
ence between himself and his kind. 

From this genius all men in high places, having for a founda- 
tion heaps of tribute and heaps of gall, have sprung. 

Fellow tributaries, if you please, liken yourselves for a moment 
té a mule who kicks betimes and brays between times, neither 
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pleasure nor profit in his bray, and so built that he cannot kick 
the right party. 

About modern geniuses: the agnostic thinks his patriarchal 
prototype stuck his finger into God’s pie before it got cool, and the 
pie may be no good. The statesman thinks mundane affairs the 
important end of the business, and neglects his penitential borax, 
even laying duty on its import, lest it find popular use. ' 

The theologian thinks the immortal henceforth the big end of 
the pear, and when he gets what he seems to need he is ready and 
anxious to divide. 

In this reign of genius an idea seems to possess certain brains 
that if the human family could be placed back at the starting- 
point, sans genius, only common sense to appropriate what was 
already provided and make the most of physical powers, letting 
imaginary functions and attributes come and go as it pleased the 
author of them—no aspirations for the unattainable nimbus of 
nothingness; no shame for physical perfection—all would go well 
and God would be pleased. 

Somehow, under the dominion of genius, all aims seem to be in 
the direction of blood-letting, money-getting and labor-avoiding; 
and all human ordinances for restraint, direction and tribute 
seem to be acquired from this misdirected gallop we were started 
into at the beginning. 

If the conceptions of our smartest men were utilized in the dis- 
covery and appropriation of elements and forces in nature created 
to be subservient to man’s use, giving questions of immortality 
and government a much needed rest, we would have all we now have 
that which is real, tangible and enjoyable, with half the labor 
expended in its realization and the best fitted for that labor doing it. 

We are surely too much on the govern. Everything is to be gov- 
erned, and ‘who shall be the governor” is the everlasting cry. 
Fact is, no individual is fit to nor can govern, not having control 
of the forces and laws through which all material particles are 
correlative to a feasible plan. 

We find it easy to admire the force in a great political party that 
lands it victorious against an adversary worthy of its steel, but yet 
it is only the foolish charge of a Sancho Panza on a windmill created 
by himself. We particularly admire the individual exponents of the 
party who are first in the charge and last away from the field, but 
when we turn our admiration to the party who governs the forces 
and laws subject to which man must acknowledge himself it does 
not rest on earth. 

Owing to the morbid aims and fancies that possess men on ac- 
count of personal egotism and desire to govern somebody, direct- 
ing and restraining ordinances, and ordinances of tithes and tri- 
bute, seem to be necessary, but who knows but that it is a mere 
seeming? 

Contemplating the human family—every race, color and condi- 
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tion embraced—as a vast army and veteran what would appen if 
the army would suddenly come to a halt, disband, discrown its 
kings and disrank its officers. 

Of course it would seem quite strange at first, disbanding a 
large army on the field of the last bivouac, allowing each soldier 
to go where he pleased and shift for himself, but after a night’s 
repose undisturbed by plans for the morrow laid in the 
furtherance of an unattainable end, there would be a natural 
gravitation toward a common centre, as all gregarious animals do 
gravitate, a little talk about past follies and a spontaneous resolve, 
each to do his best for the good of the whole, and no idle talk until 
after the harvest. Should the bounty of such a harvest-time be in 
the proportion of the labor done, as always has been the harvest 
of Mother Earth’s fruits, there would follow a long period of abso- 
lution from care for creature comforts, leisure to cultivate the 
senses that quicken at the impress of the beautiful, leisure to visit 
and get acquainted and know for certain who were doing most for 
the general good. There would be no need of governmental 
measures for compulsion, restraint, or taxation. Sickness and 
other physical pains, caused by violence to the body, would be the 
only exceptions to an uninterrupted career of comfort, and the 
hours now spent in prayer and penance devoted to search for 
preventatives and cures would result in the amelioration of 
penalties for the want of sense, and perfect in some degree a man- 
hood that needed for the soul’s sake a longer probation in a pre- 
paratory state. 

No man would want to die, because life on earth would be en- 
joyable, so what need of ministers to a want not felt. Given 
channels of action untrammelled by suggestive fancies engendered 
by morbid aspirations more would be accomplished for good 
in one year than is now in one hundred years. What would Edi- 
son care for a million dollars from his discovery of a new feature 
in the behavior of electricity if it was the spirit of the age to 
crown benefactors with olive instead of gold? Every incentive to 
effort would be from the present sordid, vainglorious aim of the 
individual, to a praiseworthy desire for approbation for benefits 
conferred. For a very brief period of time a few lords and nobles 
and millionaires would sulk in contemplation of high-arched insteps 
and taper fingers, inherited from Canute, or Clovis, or other free- 
booters, or of dollars gotten, oh, so cunningly! but, getting such 
visions of amity and fair dealing as were all around them, they 
would come smiling into the fold. 

Abstaining from all effort at government the natural vagabond 
would be rare. Having him as the result of past governmental 
effort, let him steal, or work, or starve as he pleases, there would 
be nothing to steal but a sufficiency of food and clothes, and, with- 
out other reward, his ilk would soon become refreshingly infre- 
quent and the novelty of his presence worth more than it cost. 
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It would not be natural to steal, to lie, to be idle, to murder. All 
such manifestations of violence are the result of misdirected blixen, 
and blixen is that power behind the throne which, exercised in 
natural channels, makes man gregarious, loving, industrious, the 
completest combination of particles for the delectation of sensibili- 
ties natural to the whole, yet known. Once the excess of the animal 
spirit in man, getting action in the natural direction, mankind will 
be forced nearer to that God who ordained all than it has yet been 
or can get through prayer and penance alone. Penance for mis- 
deeds is a beautiful sentiment, but it is business of the newest and 
best kind to do nothing suggesting penance. Prayer is becoming, 
but please do not ask for a disturbance of the combination lest we 
all get locked out. 

Fair sharing of the labor necessary to the provision of food and 
vaiment for the human family is the first step in natural endeavor; 
that step taken every succeeding step will be toward the higher 
and nobler destiny of man, whatever it may be. 

No aristocrats or millionaires or soul-savers are needed. We 
do not want to be led into the dazzle of the hereinafter until we 
are through with the solid comforts of the herein. Relieve us of the 
doctors of law, who bleed us when a tonic is needed, and the foxy 
statesman, who hatches his dictum in a patent incubator. Take a 
rest all along the line, then take a fresh start in a more reasonable 
direction, seem about the proper things to do. 

J. C. Parman. 


Try Cup, Cono. 


WALT WHITMAN'S OPINION OF PROTECTION. 


“ My feeling is that the attempt at what they call protection, and 
all that goes to boost up, and wall up, and wall out, and protect 
out (doubtless I tread on the corns of a good many people, but I 
feel it deeply and the older I live the stronger I feel it),is wrong, 
and that one feeling for all, extreme reciprocity, and openness and 
free-tradeism, is the policy forme. And I do not only think that it 
is an important item in political economy, but I think it is the essen- 
tial social ground-work away down, and to me nothing will do, 
eventually, but an understanding of the solidarity of the common 
people, of all people and all races.” 


Watt Warirman. 
Campen, N. J, 
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A NOVEL: By Joun Morris Euuicorr, Lieuwenani U. S. N. 
BOOK ONE—Tue Expepirion. 
CHAPTER V. 


EAVESDROPPING. 


Menrcepss lay restlessly tossing upon her bed far into the night. 
She felt entangled in hopeless perplexity. Her head ached from 
the very thinking about it. She knew that she could no more 
alter her father’s will than she could pierce a stone wall with a 
bodkin. Then there was Telmo. Could it be that Telmo was in 
league with the filibusters? She knew that they had spys in 
Cuba. Was Telmo one of them? Was his love for her all feigned, 
while his real business was with the patriots? 

Then she would think of Mark Wainwright—of his tenderness 
and loving words. Yet withall he had treated her more like a 
brother than a lover. He believed her engaged; yet she was not, 
and had not had the courage to explain. Why should she ex- 
plain? She was not sure that she loved him. At any rate she did 
not love Telmo, and would return that miserable ring. 

There must have been a shift of wind, for Mercedes commenced 
to hear the sound of voices coming in through the window from 
the balcony. They were low, but very distinct in the stillness. 
She knew it was a conversation between Telmo and her father. 

“My mishap has disclosed the fact that he les in wait under 
the shadow of the mangrove bushes at Fleming’s Key. It will 
simply be necessary to decoy him by signals toward Flagstaff 
when the expedition puts out from the old Salt Works. Boca 
Chica will then be clear.” 

“ Suppose he discovers his mistake? It is not a long pull from 
Flagstaff to the Salt Works.” 

“ He will be sure to get hopelessly tangled up in the shoals. 
Then there is the obstruction net I have prepared. He will land 
in it like a mackeral! ” 

“Suppose he lands at Flagstaff instead ? ” 

“Tf he lands he becomes a common trespasser, and we can deal 
with him as such. It is my earnest hope that he will land, for 
then we can make sure that he troubles us no more.” 

There was an ominous ring about this last sentence which made 
the listening girl’s blood run cold. 

* Well,” said Don Miguel, after a pause, “we are all ready. This 
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damnable blockade has prevented us from learning how things 
have progressed on the other side, but we must take the risk—we 
must take the risk! I will assign the night. We want a dark one 
with a westerly breeze. Instruct the men at the decoy to signal 
us at the Salt Works with three flashes when they have bagged 
their game. When will you arrange with them?” 

“ To-night—in the cemetery. They are to meet me there at 
two.” 

“You had better be going. I guess it is one now.” 

“Oh, no. It is but half-past twelve. I shall go to the rendez- 
vous first and see if there is any news.” 

They had arisen, and now trod with almost noiseless steps into 
the house. 

Mercedes lay with palpitating heart. The man they had been 
discussing was evidently Lieutenant Wainright. What were they 
going to do with him? She must find out somehow. She sat up 
in bed and thought very hard. Presently she got up noiselessly 
and commenced to dress. First she put on the spotless white 
muslin which she had so lately taken off; then she changed her 
mind and donned a gown. Slipping a small, ivory-mounted 
revolver into its pocket, and throwing a black-lace scarf over 
her head, she went noiselessly down-stairs and out of the house. 

* * * 

The island of Key West back of the town is covered with a 
dense and varied shrubbery, growing toa height of about ten 
feet, through which are numerous narrow, dusty, intersecting 
roads. It was an intensely dark night, yet along one of these 
roads leading to the cemetery Mercedes hurried with the confi- 
dence of familiarity. Her footfalls were entirely lost in the soft, 
deep dust, and she paused from time to time to listen intently. 
When she reached the entrance to the cemetery she peered about 
by the roadside, parted some low, hanging branches, and disap- 
peared into the shrubbery. Though but a few feet from the road, 
she was completely concealed. It was terribly hot, and she felt 
almost suffocated from the palpitation of her heart, and was glad 
to sit down to rest on a convenient knoll of roots. 

Minutes passed by, and the nervousness of apprehension grew 
strong within her. She kept caressing the little revolver in her 
pocket as if it were 2 companion. 

The minutes soon seemed hours, and the suspense grew abso- 
lutely painful. She would start with cold dread at the chafing of 
a twig or the chirping of a cricket. 

Presently, although she had heard no one approach, she was 
aware that two men stood in the road quite close to her. Before 
she had fully recovered from their phantom-like arrival a third 
joined them. 

The three exchanged a whispered greeting and then crept through 
a sort of hog path into the bushes. They passed so near the 
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crouching girl that she could have struck them with a long switch, 
and paused in what seemed to be a small clearance. 

**Don Miguel has approved the scheme,” spoke Telmo’s voice, 
“and I have written instructions in detail about placing the net 
and signalling to us if you bag your game. You can study them 
out at your leisure. You must use ail your ingenuity to get him 
ashore. When sure that he is near, move around the old house in 
@ suspicious manner, and display a lantern frequently.” 

“How had we best do him if he lands ?” 

“ Ah!—TI leave that to you. A sandbag and a knife are both 
silent weapons. Remember that you will be dealing with a tres- 
passer prowling about your premises with arms on his person.” 

* What night has been selected ?” 

“That cannot be settled until after sunset on the night in ques- 
tion. I hope to-morrow or next night will do. You will know by 
the sign at the redezvous. Good-night.” 

The three crept through the bushes again and disappeared. 
Mercedes sat almost numb with horror. Could it be? Were they 
going to murder Lieutenant Wainwright? Had she heard aright, 
or was she not in her bed at home, dreaming a terrible night- 
mare? For fully half an hour she dared not move; but during 
that time her mind was preternaturally active. In her heart strange 
emotions were aroused—a longing to do something which would 
wipe out all distrust and misunderstanding of her, and raise her 
to the highest pinnacle of Mark Wainwright’s admiration, and 
draw from him the generous gratitude which she knew he could 
so deeply feel; a sense, too, of the desolation and despair which 
would be hers if he should be killled. 

With a clearer determination she finally crept from her hiding- 
place and plodded wearily homeward through the dust and dark- 
ness. 


CHAPTER VL. 


- 


INTERCEPTED. 


“ My daughter, I am going ona fishing excursion to Boca Grande 
in the morning. and shall be gone before you are up.” 

It was two evenings later, and Don Miguel Aldama was pressing 
an affectionate good-night kiss upon his daughter’s brow as he 
smoothed her wavy hair. Often before had he bid her good-night 
with almost those very words, and she had gone off to bed without 
giving them a second thought, but to-night there was an unusual 
tenderness in the kiss, and a strange lingering in the caressing 
strokes upon her forehead. Besides, Mercedes was now wrought 
up to the utmost tension of terrible expectation, so that she went 
to her room filled with that impalpable nervous trembling born 
of the anticipation of dread events. Alas, then, this must be the 
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chosen night! and she must be prepared to save the man who, in 
those two intervening days of suspense, had become inexpressibly 
dear to her, or to see him murdered before her eyes! Why had he 
not visited her in the meantime? Why had she trusted to a visit 
when she could have warned him in anote? Ah, but the note 
would have betrayed her people and Cuba, and she was not yet 
prepared to do that. 

It was clear that Mercedes had perfected a scheme, for instead 
of going to bed she dressed herself in dark material, placed her 
little revolver in her pocket, and then sat down to listen. She 
heard her father moving about quietly in his room for some little 
time, then all was still save the chirp of crickets and locusts on 
the trellis outside. 

Presently a sudden fear came upon her, and she crept silently to 
her father’s door. It was open, and she listened close beside it. 
There was no breathing—no sound of occupancy. 

Then she returned to her room, and, covering herself up in bed, 
called aloud : 

Pa-pal” 

There was no answer. She got up again and crept to his bed- 
side. 

The bed was untouched, and the room empty. 

Mercedes left the house and hurried swiftly northward through 
unfrequented streets. Scarcely a soul was met, and presently she 
found herself at the -water’s edge. To her right seemed to be a 
boat-house surrounded by floats to which were moored boats of 
all sizes. She approached quietly and rapped on the door. It 
was soon opened by an old man, who seemed, upon recognizing 
her, to know her errand without a question, for he at once went 
back, lit a lantern, and selected a light pair of oars. 

Mercedes took off her veil and wrapped it around the lantern- 
caging till the light was completely masked. Then she handed it 
back to the old boatman, who was soon down upon the float select- 
ing a small but stable little yawl. He then placed the masked 
light in the stern, helped Mercedes into the boat, and handed her 
the oars. 

“Watch the weather keerfully, miss, and don’t go too fur from 
the shore. It’s blowing quite peart outside, an’ looks sorter dark 
down to west’rd.” 

Mercedes’ low-spoken “All right” was cheerful, but her heart 
was filled with trepidation as she pushed out from the float, and, 
after a few awkward splashes, fell into a slow, regular stroke which 
showed a some-time familiarity with the use of oars. She pulled 
straight out until she felt that she was beyond observation from 
the shore, then turned eastward and skirted its dark outline. A 
few sponge sloops were anchored here and there, and these 
she had to dodge with the greatest caution. These detours 
caused her the keenest impatience and anxiety, for she did not 
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know the time, and feared that she might be too late. Finally she 
seemed to have passed them all, and soon the occasional lights 
from houses along the shore ceased, and it became a mere black 
band between sea and sky. Then a difficulty which she had not 
forseen presented itself. All the distinctive features of the familiar 
shore were obliterated by darkness. How was she to tell when 
she was opposite the point of decoy? 

Mercedes stopped rowing and thought it over in great per- 
plexity. The coldness of dread was increasing upon her. Then 
the fear of being too late made her start again vigorously and row 
aimlessly onward. She strained her eyes toward the shore she 
dared not approach, in hopes of recognizing some features known 
to her by daylight. 

She stopped again. Surely she had gone far enough, perhaps 
too far. Her hands were blistered and her arms very tired. e 
poor girl was now almost without hope and without plan. The 
sea had become quite choppy, and the uncertain lurches of the 
little boat were making her sick and faint. Little combing waves 
splashed over the gunwales and terrified her. For a moment she 
thought of going back, but that grim, black shore line suggested 
too darkly the murderous plot in its midst. 

“No,” she cried to herself, “he does not trust me; but he shall! 
I will lay down my life for him if needs be.” 

The thought seemed to nerve her, and with courage came reason.. 
She turned the little boat’s head to the seas,and thus keeping dry, 
drifted slowly and watched intently. Far out to the northward 
was a large black mass on the water, which she knew to be Flem- 
ing’s Key, and her heart beat faster when she tliought of Mark 
Wainwright there. There was a comfort in being on the same 
waters with him—in feeling that the same waves now rocking her 
had not long passed under his boat too. Thinking thus of them 
made them lose their terror to her; they seemed to be little mes- 
sages coming from him and assuring her that he was still safe. 
Then she felt an exultation that she could lie there between him 
and his enemies, an unseen guardian in the night. This exulta- 
tion bore fruit in an idea: why should she not pull across to Flem- 
ing’s Key and warn him? What an adventure it would be to be 
captured by him, and then to tell him of his danger and her 
purpose! 

She was actually putting the scheme into execution when, as the 
boat’s bow was turned from the shore, something met her eyes 
which sent a chilling spasm through her whole body. A light 
shone out brightly quite a distance to the eastward, moved about 
erratically, and disappeared. The horrible thought that it must 
be the signal to her father of the accomplished deed for a moment 
paralyzed her; but a little reasoning suggested that if so it would 
not have been visible in her direction. It was the decoy, then, 
and she was not near enough. 
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She turned and pulled frantically to the eastward, looking from 
time to time over her shoulder. After an interval the light re- 
appeared, and before she had reached a point between itand Flem- 
ing’s Key the manceuvre had been several times repeated. Mercedes’ 
heart was beating wildly from excitement and rapid rowing. Would 
she be too late? Ah! 

A sudden crashing shock had stopped the little boat dead in the 
water, and Mercedes had fallen backwards with a faint scream, 
losing her grasp upon the oars. Quickly she recovered herself, 
though in one shoulder was a sharp pain, and grasped at her oars. 
Alas! one had slipped through the oarlock and floated away in the 
darkness. The completeness of the catastrophe bewildered her. 
The boat, too, was crunching and grinding against something, and 
strange dark timbers loomed up about her. She seemed to be 
entangled in the frames of an old wreck and in danger of swamp- 
ing. With one oar she was powerless, and the waves were curling 
over the gunwales continually. The now terrified girl fell upon 
her knees in the wet boat, and, with her elbows on the thwart, 
buried her face in her hands to shut out the coming death, and 
gave herself up to incoherent prayer and weeping. 

Presently she gathered a wee bit of courage, and felt a return 
of hope. The grinding had ceased and the waves were no longer 
coming in; in fact, the little boat was very still. Cautiously and 
.fearfully she raised her head and looked about her. The boat 
must have passed between the open timbers, for she was now to 
leeward of the wreck, and the danger had become her salvation, 
for it now acted as a breakwater. Still, how hopeless her plight 
seemed to be! The boat was half full of water and maybe sinking, 
and she had but one oar. She felt about mechanically for the 
baijler and commenced bailing. With the first bucketful thrown 
overboard there was a long, luminous flash under the water, and a 
great fish swam away, leaving a phosphorescent trail. With a gasp 
of horror she cowered down, almost fainting. The monster was a 
shark! The horror of her situation now completely overcame her, 
and she sat low down in the stern of the boat, inert and helpless. 

Presently a sound came over the water which made her heart 
leap with renewed hope—a slow, regular dipping of oars. .She 
raised up and peered into the darkness. Yes—there was the low 
outline of a man-of-war’s boat, passing her slowly. There went her 
dear one surely to his death, and she so near, yet powerless to 
intercept him! For a moment she felt frozen and speechless. 
Then, seizing the lantern from the coxswain’s box behind her, she 
tore away the veil which hid its rays, and waved it frantically. 

Almost immediately the boat turned toward her, and a clear, 
rich voice, which filled her heart with a flood of geat joy, sang 
out: 

Boat ahoy!” 

She strove to form words, and finally cried, faintly: 
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“Help!” 

Then she reeled, and sank Avie across the thwart, unconscious, 
while her lantern, plunging over the boat’s side, was suddenly 
extinguished. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SCORNED. 


Gently sighing like an awaking child, Mercedes regained con- 
sciousness. Her first sensation was that great relief which one feels 
on awaking from a nightmare. Then she realized that she was 
reclining upon a man’s broad shoulder, and that a man’s strong 
arm was about her waist, while tender tones murmured in her ear: 

“Mercedes, speak tome! Are you hurt?” 

“No,” she answered faintly, for the moment involuntarily nest- 
ling closer, “only badly frightened.” 

“My poor little girl! drink this; it will do you good.” 

The drinking-cup of a little silver pocket-flask was held to her 
lips, and she drank something which burnt and choked her. Even 
that was rousing, and she sat up to find that she was in the big 
boat, filled with rough-looking sailors, while one of them was in 
her little boat bailing and wiping it out. 

“There’s only one oar, sir,” he reported to Wainwright. 

“ All right; rig a becket aft. I can scull. Now, Creosote, while 
Iam gone you arein charge. In any emergency do just as you 
think I would do. After I get Miss Aldama home I will pull out to 
Fleming’s Key and meet you.” 

Then he turned to his charge and said: 

“T will take you right ashore here, and no doubt we will find a 
cottage where you can get dry clothes, while I search for a con- 
veyance to take you to town.” 

“Oh, no—no—no!” she cried, in evident alarm. “ You would 
find no one. I know the island wéll. Indeed the only thing to do 
is to row me around to the city. Please—please do!” 

Wainwright concluded that her fright had made her a little 
hysterical, and decided to humor her. With the greatest care he 
helped her into her boat and made her comfortable, with his cloak 
on the thwart as a cushion. Then, standing in the stern, he sculled 
swiftly away through the gloom. 

“ How did it all happen ?” he asked, when he had cleared the old 
- wreck and laid a straight course for the town. 

Mercedes had been preparing for the question, yet nevertheless 
answered haltingly: 

“I—I was caught out by the darkness, and—and lost my way. 
Then I ran into the wreck, and thought I was going to sink.” 

“Good heavens! have you been - in this dark night for 
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four hours? I saw your lantern, but thought it was on the shore, 
and I came near passing you in the darkness.” 

He shuddered at the thought. 

It was impossible to talk much, so intent had he to be upon the 
shore line and the treacherous coral reef. They had long lapsed 
into silence when he at last gave vent to a prolonged ‘“ Ah—h” of 
satisfaction, and shot the little boat alongside one of the floats at 
the boat-house. 

He was for searching for some conveyance, but Mercedes 
insisted that she would rather walk to get up her circulation, and 
he quickly saw the wisdom of it; so, gathering her wet skirts up a 
little, the young girl put her free hand upon his arm, and they 
started for her home. How exultantly proud she was that she 
had saved his life—that while his enemies were lying in ambush 
to murder him, she had snatched him from their grasp and con- 
ducted him beyond their reach ! 

Wainwright was filled with curiosity to know why she had been 
out alone in a little boat. There was a faint suspicion in‘ this 
curiosity, but he was scarcely conscious of it. 

“Have you seen your cousin Telmo lately?” he asked, when it 
became evident that she was not going to volunteer an explana- 
tion. 

“ No—not for a day or two.” 

The answer was frank. Her love affair, then, did not seem to be 
the cause. 

“Do you often go out rowing alone?” 

“No—not often. I have rowed a good deal, though.” 

After a silence he determined upon a leading question: 

“Tell me all about your adventure to-night.” 

She told him how she had struck the wreck in the darkness, lost 
her oar, ete., up to his arrival, and her fainting away. Again 
he had been parried. Nothing was left him but a point-blank 
inquiry: 

“Why did you go out in the boat?” 

«T—I— Oh, here we are at home at last, and—excuse me—but 
I am'so wet that I must go and change my clothes right away.” 

A strange fear fell upon Wainwright, and without heeding the 
dismissal he strode to the door and knocked loudly. 

“T must see you safe in your father’s care before I leave you,” 
he said, a trifle coldly. 

“ Oh—but—he is not at home, you know; he—he has gone fish- 
ing.” 

He turned and faced her as she came up to him on the porch, 
even stooped a little to look into her eyes, and he saw that they 
were downcast. 

“ Gone fishing at one o’clock in the morning? Isn’t that very 
unusual? Are you sure he has gone fishing ? ” 

His voice was a little stern. She was looking down and twist- 
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ing her ring about on her finger, but she soon looked up and 
answered demurely: 

“ He told me he was going fishing.” 

Wainright took her by the hand and led her out from under the 
shadow of the porch. ‘The suspicion in his heart was now clearly 
formed. 

“If you value my—my friendship, answer me truly, Mercedes: 
do you know that your father has only gone fishing ?” 

She could not meet his glance, for tears were gathering, soon to 
overflow. She tried to say something, but a choking lump had 
. formed in her throat. 

At that moment along, thin dart of sparks shot up into the 
northern heavens, and was capped by an exploding, yellow, starry 
cluster. Another quickly followed, and then a third. Wainwright 
grasped her arm and said rapidly, with intense anger: 

“Do you know what that means? It means that you have suc- 
ceeded in decoying me, and that your father’s expedition has 
escaped! I congratulate you! You are true to your cause, 
miserable girl! Most truly you have said that for Cuba you would 
do anything—even to luring a man from his duty through your 
hold upon his heart. My eyes are opened at last. I leave you to 
Telmo Tuana and to Cuba.” 

He relaxed his grip upon her arm, which had been actually 
 wasieto and hurried away. She rushed after him to the gate, but 

e was running at his utmost speed. She laid her arms upon the 
little gate post and, burying her face upon them, sobbed and cried 
as if her heart were breaking. All the while she was kissing the 
bruised arm passionately. 

“It was the only caress I deserved,” she cried. “Oh, why— 
why could I not tell him all? Will he ever know ?—will he ever 
know? Oh—:my love, my love—come back to me—come back!” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
CUBA AT LasT! 


For more than a week Mercedes dragged through a daily exist- 
ence almost unbearable. Save for an old negress in the house, 
she was without a companion, and could confide her torturing 
fears, her dreadful anxieties, her heart’s dull despair, to no one. 
Whether the expedition had succeeded or failed, whether her 
father and brother and cousin lived or were killed, she knew not. 
Ugly rumors of appalling conflict came from Cuba—-most of them 
declaring the revolutionists routed, slain, and fugitives. Reports 
of leaders captured and executed with the greatest brutality 
made her sick with horror; but above all these fears for her own 
towered the crowning sorrow of her scornful abandonment, in 
these days of greatest need, by the man to whom her heart had 
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turned in loving, hopeful trust as the strong guardian who was to 
bear her and her people safely out of their, extreme damper. 
Never since that night of rescue had Mark Wainwright come 
near her. Not asingle word had she heard from-him, although 
she had ventured to send him a timid note the following day. 
Finally she had learned that his ship had been withdrawn from 
the Key West blockade, and sent to Cienfuegos, the nearest port 
to the insurrection. Bitterly she realized that he was near her 
— home, and once more under the fascination of her cousin 
sabel. 

She had been idly swinging in her hammock one evening, 
watching the dark clouds which were massed over the heavens, 
until total darkness shut even them from view, and contrasting 
her natural surroundings with her inner darkness of soul, when 
the old negress came upon the porch and handed her a note, say- 
ing, in an awe-stricken whisper: 

“ De man is waitin fur an answer, miss, an ses be quick an do as 
it ses.’ 

Trembling with dread and apprehension, the young girl hurried 
in-doors, lit a lamp, and read: 


“ Camp Lopez, Cusa. 
My Dear 

“Victory has been ours at every step! We are now encamped 
with all eastern Cuba behind us and friendly, and the enemy 
recoiling to the westward in discomfiture. At last you can come 
to Cuba, for she is ours, and in a few weeks will be free! Place 
yourself in the hands of the bearer of this note. Say nothing; 
but obey him. Your father will welcome you at the home of his 
youth, for it is now again his and yours! 

Axpama.” 


Her first sensation was one of great relief and gladness that 
her father was alive and safe. There was, however, a strange 
lack of exultation at this long-wished-for opportunity—a strange 
dullness of heart, where a few weeks before there would have been 
the wildest joy. 

She went down to the dark piazza and had a whispered con- 
sultation with the waiting messenger. Then she returned to her 
room, changed her clothing, packed a small satchel, and again 
went down. 

“Martha,” she said to the negress, who was hovering around 
full of apprehension and curiosity, “I have to attend to some busi- 
ness for pa-pa.” 

Then she left the house with her mysterious attendant. 

Mercedes had been trapped, and was going in all innocent con- 
fidence, a willing captive. 

(To be Continued in our Nect.) 
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THE WRITINGS OF W. H. H. MURRAY. 


My first acquaintance with the writings of W. H. H. Murray was 
made in the early spring of 1869, when I read in the April number 
of the Atlantic Monthly a brilliant sketch, fullof episodé and charac- 
ter, entitled, ‘A Ride with a Mad Horse in a Freight Car.” To my 
mind, the author gave every promise of a successful future asa 
novelist of adventure, the camp-fire, and out-of-door life in the 
woods and forests. He struck a vein which men viewed with sur- 
prise and delight; and his book of experiences in the then misknown 
Adirondack region served to emphasize and confirm the opinion 
of the critics, that in Murray a fresh, original, and vigorous pen 
was added to the authorship of America. Nothing so good had 
appeared from the press since Starr King’s famous work on the 
White Hills. Every line of Murray showed how much he loved 
nature. From a lad he had been a hunter, and his father before 
him had tracked the great game of the woods, and every lake and 
stream for miles around had yielded their treasures to his skill. 
Murray discovered the Adirondacks, and made them accessible to 
the public. He so identified himself with the district that he be- 
came known as Adirondack Murray, and the nickname has clung 
to him ever since. While writing the breezy tales and sketches 
which bear his name, Mr. Murray was the head of one of the larg- 
est Congregational churches in Boston. He preached the gospel, 
as he understood it, to a greater constituency of hearers than any 
other man in his country, Henry Ward Beecher alone excepted. 
His sermons were marvellously effective, despite the fact that the 
preacher's tendency to exaggeration in the way of phrase-making 
_ often disturbed the calm thought and logic of his pulpit deliverances. 
In the height of his fame he renounced the clerical profession, and 
retired from the ministry forever. Why he chose to do this it is not 
the purpose of the writer to enquire. Mr. Murray, probably, had 
his own reasons for taking a step which at the time attracted 
as much attention as Mr. Emerson’s withdrawal from the pulpit on 
the celebration of the holy communion question. From books 
Mr. Murray turned to the study of man. He made extensive jour- 
neys in the pursuit of his investigations, and almost every depart- 
ment of human activity occupied his thoughts for more than a 
decade and a half of time. He spoke from many platforms, when 
the lyceum lent its powerful aid to the public man who had some- 
thing to say, and knew how to say it. But when that arena became 
filled with the mountebanks and mediocrities of the lecture bureau, 
he, with Wendell Phillips and Sumner, left the field. 

Though Murray followed Starr King, he in no wise imitated 
him. King had the true idea of the scheme which Murray after- 
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wards developed with so much skill. The earlier writer died 
before his parable had been half told, but the delicious idyl he has 
left us ensures his fame, and is altogether a notable contribution 
to a department of literature which is yearly increasing its clientéle. 
Murray came ata time when the people were open-armed to re- 
ceive the offerings of a fresh and original writer and thinker. His 
little book of sketches filled the Adirondacks with a population of 
deeply-interested men and women, and it speedily became the 
vogue to hunt and fish in the newly-found paradise of the sports- 
man. He did more than establish the place as a summer resort 
for invalids and tourists. He founded a school of letters, which 
dealt with forest life and character in a way which commanded 
notice at the outset; and, since then, quite a little band of Adiron- 
dack authors has sprung up, Mr. Deming probably, among the 
newer men, holding the first place. 

Up to within a couple of years ago Murray had confined him- 
self to writing short tales and sketches. The strongest of these, 
and the one which reveals the author at his best, is undoubtedly 
“The Man Who Didn't Know Much.” There are only three 
characters in it, and it was written in a spirit of defiance of all 
conventional rules of authorship. Mr. Emerson had defined a 
“good story” as one which the reader would alternately laugh and 
cry over. It was held that such a story could not be written 
unless there was a woman in it. This challenge, made half in jest, 
half in earnest, Murray took up, and his “Man Who Didn’t Know 
Much” was the result. There is not a woman or a trace of a 
woman in it; yet the reader cannot read it without having his 
emotions stirred. Though there are but three characters, the 
interest is well maintained throughout, and the incidents and de- 
scriptions are managed with much art and tact. As good a judge 
of fiction as Fields thought the attempt a very daring one, a novel 
thing altogether, and his advice to the author was to “go on and 
write five more such tales, and die noted.” Other prominent men 
praised it as a finished and remarkable production. Nineteen 
years ago Mr. Murray introduced his famous character John 
Norton, the trapper, who figures in nearly all his books. The 
portrait of the old woodsman and ranger is strongly colored, and 
suggests a picture from life. But the author disclaims this, and it 
is probable that Norton is the result of a conscientious study of 
several types of trappers. As he appears and reappears, this crea- 
tion grows in the affections of the reader. He is in no wise artifi- 
cial, but real flesh and blood; not coarse or ill-grained, but a fine 
specimen of honesty and courage, bred to privation and hardship, 
_ but with a heart as tender as a woman’s, and a nature ever full of 
sympathy for his kind. Mr. Murray has done nothing so good as 

ohn Norton. He is the chief figure in his gallery, and through 
him the author says always his best things. Of course,in descrip- 
tive writing we have the romancer in the special field where he 
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excels. His scenic effects are full of high color, happily and 
harmoniously blended; and’ though occasionally the wealth of 
eloquent periods cloys the page, one promptly learns to forgive 
the excess. Extravagance of phrase is Mr. Murray’s weak point, 
and he may have to protect himself against himself in this particular. 
But, after all, that is a small matter. 

We getin that characteristic sketch, “How John Norton kept 
his Christmas ”—which, by the way, comes to us every Christmas- 
tide in anew garb—the trapper in his fulness asa man. The little 
story has as many heart touches in it as the Christmas Carol, and 
it has taken the care off from as many hearts, we fancy. It is full 
of broad humanity and the real sincerities of life, making the 
reader feel happier, and enriching his breast with emotions which 
stir the heart. The author has been in the habit of reading this. 
tale to select audiences throughout the country during the winter 
evenings. It is well adapted for that purpose, and the humor and 
pathos being pronounced and infectious, the story readily lends 
itself to public appreciation. ‘The small collection of stories and 
sketches published not long ago includes “ How Deacon Tubman 
and Parson Whitney. kept New Year’s; “The Old Beggar’s Dog;” 
“The Ball;” and “Who was He?” These tales are all widely 
different in treatment, and exhibit in a striking way the versa- 
tility and nimbleness of fancy of the author. Norton appears in 
two of these with the regularity of Thackeray’s people. The 
“ Ball” is a fragment illustrating the power of music. ‘Who was 
He?” is a strong, pathetic piece of work, dramatic in conception 
and wonderfully realistic. The “Unknown” is drawn with a firm 
hand, and the conversations and incidents flow rapidly. 

But while Mr. Murray was feeling his way, as it were, and 
gathering each recurring year larger audiences for his brief 
stories and sketches, his mind was occupied with a great scheme. 
He had long held the idea that the true Canadian idyl remained 
to be written. That it must be composed leisurely, flower out 
of an aboriginal germ, and derive its color and fragrance from 
aboriginal light and soil, were facts which were admitted at once. 
The work must be highly imaginative, based, perhaps, on histori- 
cal data, but not too closely confined to them. The Indians of 
Cooper and of Longfellow had served their purpose, but the real 
Indian of the forest, yet to come, awaited the hand, the sympathy, 
and the vocabulary of one who could enter heartily into his way 
of life, and who had spent years in the woods studying him and 
the craft of the huntsman and trapper. From such thoughts we 
owe the creation of “Mamelons” and “Ungava ”and the unpub- 
lished “ Mistassinni.” Later, we are promised from the same 
pen three other stories, which, like the ones before us, will treat 
of the myths and traditions of the aboriginal races of America. 
At present we may concern ourselves with the two idyls which 
form the introduction to the contemplated series. The field is 
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certainly new, the subject is fascinating; there is no prece- 
dent to guide the hand of the author, and to use Mr. 
Murray’s own happy phrase, “My mind has to blaze its own 
trail as it goes on.” One may readily believe that in writ- 
ing these studies of the old races the author was fulfilling the 
suggestions of an impulse that he could not set aside. He did 
not so much choose his subject as the subject chose him. In every 
chapter we have evidence of a flow of fancy and high imagination 
that was not to be stayed, though the work in the romances 
exhibits no signs of haste. The author, too, appears to have 
approached his task always in the same mood. His large knowl- 
edge of folk-lore, myths, traditions, fables, and history, his experi- 
ences as traveller, woodsman, and hunter, and his perfect command 
of language eminently fit him for the work he is now doing. The 
wonderful Saguenay region, with its grand pictorial effects, legen- 
dary rocks and waters, supplies the scene of the first story. Indeed, 
as the author tells in a note, Mamelons is the old Indian name for 
the mouth of the Saguenay—that silent river of death—and signi- 
fies the place of the great mounds. Here came the Indian races 
before Jacques Cartier’s time; and the “ great mounds above the 
Tadousac have been the scene of many great Indian battles.” Of 
the Saguenay itself, Bayard Taylor declares that it ‘‘is not properly 
a river, but a tremendous chasm, like that of the Jordan valley and 
the Dead Sea, cleft for sixty miles through the heart of a moun- 
tainous wilderness. Everything is hard, naked, stern, silent. 
Dark grey cliffs of granite and gneiss rise from the pitch-black 
water; firs of gloomy green are rooted in their crevices and fringe 
their summits; loftier ranges of a dull indigo hue show themselves 
in the background; and over all bends a pale, cold, northern sky.” 
Such is the scene of Murray’s first story—-a story of doom—told in 
a style peculiar to the author, and well adapted to the spirit and 
flow of the narrative. To thoroughly enjoy the tale one must 
lend himself to the occasion, enter completely into the character 
of the work, and sympathize heartily with the author’s idea. It is 
not difficult to do this, for the charm of the romance, lying in its 
style, carries the reader irresistibly along. The adventures crowd 
upon each other in rapid succession. The actors in the drama are 
real and human, and one learns to love John Norton for his manli- 
ness and daring, his gentleness of heart and sweetness of nature. 
The chief of the Lenni-Lenapé, the representative of the old race, 
is another splendidly drawn portrait, and it ought to live as a type. 
The theme, as has been said, is aboriginal, and so are the persons, 
the localities, and the incidents employed in the work. The treat- 
ment, conversations, and descriptions are also redolent of the forest 
and the red man. Then the work is rich in woodcraft, and the 
author manages his details with fine skill. The Indians talk and 
act naturally, and we get an aspect of them which no writer deal- 
ing with similar subjects, save Murray, has been able to depict. 
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Take, for instance, that powerful picture of the Indian council in 
“Ungava,” in which the spirit as well as the form is so admirably 
preserved. The whole atmosphere of the great meeting is Indian- 
esque to a striking degree. The Indians’ manner of entrance and 
exit; their oratory and style of address; their reception of the 
several addresses; their superstitious awe when the old chief arises 
to speak; their recognition of the trapper; are all as one would 
fancy they ought to be, harmonious in color and revealing each fea- 
ture distinctly and in a strong light. They are real Indians, and 
it is a real Indian council. We may quote a little of this. It is 
very dramatic, and shows Murray’s vigor as a descriptive writer: 

“Then flocked the chiefs to council, and the Indian parliament 
was held—that place of high debate where nature’s eloquence is 
heard, and noble speech leads up to nobler deeds. No idle word 
is spoken there. No wily politician counsels for self-gain. Each 
word is from the heart. Each sentence like sure stroke of axe; and 
they who speak, speak for the good of all, and every statement or 
appeal is backed with readiness to die. In the high hall of that 
old cavern they did meet. The man of ancient days sat in his 
awful chair, carved into shapes fantastic, weird, hewn from wood 
unknown among the timber of the world to-day, bristling with 
polished horns whose every point shone like a star, and standing 
on the pavement black as night, whose gloom was lighted with the 
signs of the Zodiac in brightest gold. On this strange seat, mys- 
terious, the wizard sat, head of the council. Upon his banded 
brows were horns of burnished gold. Midway between their 
roots, large as a star, a diamond blazed. The mystic rod was in 
his stronger hand. Upon the other gleamed the dreadful ring, 
instinct with conscious fire. Pale was his face. His hair, snow- 
white as whitened wool, lay on his shoulders thin. Beneath his 
brows projecting, glowed his eyes, bright with concentrate light. 
Thus was he seated. On his right the trapper sat, strong-featured, 
grave of face, observant. On his left the chief of Mistassinni, 
withered, bloodless, thin, as body that had risen out of old embalment. 
Then inward filed, with slow and stately pace, the chieftains of the 
Nasquapees.‘ Each in the solemn circle took his place. Each on 
the earth fixed eye, and silent sat. No glance of fire, no moving 
lip was there. They sat as sit the dead in circle placed. The 
silence of the chamber might be felt. Thus sat they, taciturn and 
grim, while hour-glass would have run its sands half out. 

“Then slowly rose an aged chief. His head was grey with 
years, but straight he was as is the pine’s trunk when its crest is 
shorn. Up rose he straight, and stood. Searched with his eve 
each tawny face with glance of fire; cast blanket down until the 
Totem showed above his heart; and on his breast an ochred death’s- 
head grinned.” 

After his eloquent harangue, others spoke in true Indian fash- 
ion, and then a great scene was enacted, for the old tongueless 
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chief of Mistassinni rose, full of hate, and with eyes which 
“glowed like a panther’s, crouching for his spring.” An awful 
murmur ran around the swarthy circle; then all was silent, and the 
ancient warrior addressed the chiefs in signs which, we may be 
very sure, stirred all present to their heart’s depths. When he 
had made his last sign, a murmur of assent was heard, and the 
wizard took the word, and gave his people the message, which 
they received in silence. The picture does not seem to be over- 
drawn. It conveys the idea that it must have been sketched from 
life. Then again, inthe great duel between the two old dumb 
chiefs we have a remarkable piece of work. It is an actual Indian 
duel. The hatchet, bows and arrows, and knife are all the 
weapons they should have. The conduct of the spectators is 
rightly drawn. The trapper’s feeling, the truce, and the farewell 
address of the old chiefs, all are as they should be. The duel is 
so realistic an incident in this book of many realistic incidents, 
and so well exhibits Mr. Murray’s power in another direction, that 
a page or two is reprinted here. The warriors were drawn up in 
two lines, in battle array, and the two old haters stood midway 
between, grim, silent, glaring, and with the full determination of 
fighting to the death. The spectators looked on: 

“Then each his hatchet threw, and all the might of their old 
withered arms went with the deadly cast. The bright blades 
whirling on met in mid-flight, and steel and handles shivered at 
the shock like glass. Then up from either line of faces battle- 
painted, ochred in panoply of death, rose a shrill yell as the war 
hatchets shivered—a sight no warrior standing there had ever 
seen before, though some were grey in war and scarred with half 
a hundred battles. But on the heel of that wild yell of thought- 
less rage and pride, the prophets of each tribe sent forth a wail, 
low, wild, and long as is the cry of crouching, shivering hound 
above the dying hunter, dying in the snow. For well they read 
the sign, and knew that never yet had warriors lived whose axes 
met midway between their heads and shivered in the air. 

“Then the two aged, tongueless foes drew bow and loosened 
quiver, and quick as lightning’s flash set shaft to tightened string. 
The air between them on the instant thickened with flying shafts; 
the rounded shields of walrus hide, hung from their necks above 
each shrivelled breast, rang like two anvils tapped by falling 
hammers as the steel-headed arrows smote them. So rained and 
rang the bolts of death upon the two opposing shields, and, when 
the sheafs were spent, their tawny, shrunken arms and shoulders 
were cut and pierced with gashes red and deep, and blood fell 
downward from their wounds as fall the first drops from a cloud 
before the thunder rolls; while at their feet the feathers from the 
broken shafts lay thick as plumage in a glade above whose turf 
two hungry, hunting eagles, swooping at one prey, have met in 
mad and disappointed swoop, and clinched. But by no bolt had 
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either shield been pierced, and underneath the tough, protecting 
hides their old mad hearts, untouched, beat, hating on. 

“Then rose a mighty murmur, and each line of battle, forget- 
ful of its hate, swayed in around the fighters; for never on wild 
Ungava's stormy shore, where bloody war had been for twice a 
thousand years, had there been seen by mortal eyes such dreadful 
fight before. It was as if those two old chiefs had burst their 
cerements of bark and risen out of graves, shrivelled, dried, 
death-dumb,-to jight, and show the younger men that gazed, how 
their old grandsires fought it out. The trapper, leaning on his 
rifle not ten paces off, saw in the gloomy orbs of the old chief 
the death light shine, and knew that this was his last battle. 
Thrice lifted he his rifle-butt from sand, then drove it back. 
Thrice did his mighty fingers seek hatchet handle, then fall away, 
and with a groan he said: 

“Nay, nay. It may not be. It is a mighty fight and fair. My 
God! it must goon! But his old eyes will never gaze again on 
the loved rocks of Mistassinni!’” 

The fight went on, and this is how the combat ended, told in the 
melodious form of the narrative: 

“Then again the old grey haters faced, and their throats rat- 
tled, struggling with wild yells. Their sunken eyes glowed hot 
as burning coals. They dashed their shields to earth and stooped 
low down. Then drew their knives, long, bright, and keenly 
edged; sprang into air and met—and struck. Each knife drove, 
heart-deep, home; and, as they fell apart, each bosom held the 
other’s blade sunk twixt the ribs to the strong handle. So they 
died.” 

The battle that followed the death of the two tongueless chiefs 
in “Ungava” is a stronger piece of work than the battle which 
is described in “ Mamelons,” brilliant and true to life as that one is. 
In “ Ungava ” the author pictures and perpetuates the vision of an 
old-time battle among the aboriginal races, when fighting was a 
matter of personal courage, madness, rage, and physical power, 
and in which skill and strategy and the use of modern weapons 
were wholly absent. In this memorable engagement the trapper 
discharges his rifle but once. After the two barrels are emptied 
of their contents, Norton hurls himself into the mélée with hatchet 
and rifle clubbed. Itis here again that Murray appears to signal 
advantage, painting skilfully, and exhibiting at every turn the 
peculiar qualities of the astute and trained observer. 

In “Mamelons” we have the story of doom, in which is worked 
out the old tradition, long known in the Lenni-Lenapé tribe, that, 
when intermarriage occurs between a princess of their race and a 
white man, ruin to the tribe would come, with complete extinction 
at Mamelons. How well Mr. Murray develops the ancient prophecy 
must be left to the reader to discover. ‘“ Ungava,” the companion 
idyl, is almost a sequel to it, the principal characters appearing in 
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both. We have given our reader an idea of John Norton and the 

two old chiefs. There remain yet the heroines of these romances, 
Ungava and Atla. We think the author has been most successful 
in these portraitures. In Ungava he strives to show the struggle 
in a spiritual nature not to be overcome by a mortal love—the 
struggle between the spirit and the human part of her—the victory 
of an unselfish over a selfish affection. The idea is well presented, 
and in Mr. Murray’s hands Ungava is a perfect type of Indian 
womanhood. In Atla we have a sweet and pure creation, full of 
natural feeling and genuine affection. Standing with the Trapper 
at the feet of the chief who had died, she is thus described: “ Her 
hair, black with a glossy blackness, swept the floor. A jewel, large 
and lustrous, an heirloom of her mother’s race, old as the world, 
burning with Atlantean flame, a miracle of stone-imprisoned fire, 
blazed on her brow. The large gloom of her eyes was turned upon 
the dead man’s face, and the sadness of ten thousand years of life 
and loss was darkly orbed within their long and heavy lashes. Her 
small, swarth hands hung lifeless at her side, and the bowed con- 
tour of her face drooped heavy with grief. Thus stood she, clothed 
in black cloth from head to foot, as if that old past, whose child 
she was, stood shrouded in her form, ready to make wail for the 
glory of men and the beauty of women it had seen buried forever 
in the silent tomb. Thus stood she fora time, as if she held com- 
munion with the grave and death. Then opened she her mouth, 
and in the mode when song was language she poured her feelings 
forth in that old tongue which, like some fragrant fragment of sweet 
wood borne northward by great ocean currents out of southern 
seas, for many days storm-tossed, but lodged at last on some far 
shore,and found by those who only sense the sweetness, but know 
not whence it came, lies lodged to-day upon the mountain slopes of 
Spain. Thus in the old Basque tongue, sweet fibre of lost root, 
unknown to moderns, but soft, sad, and wild with the joy, the love, 
the passion of ten thousand years, the child of the old past and the 
old faiths lifted up her voice and sang: ‘Odeath! I hate thee! 
Cold thou art and dreadful to the touch of the warm hand and the 
sweet lips which, drawn by love’s dear habit, stoop to kiss the 
mouth for the long parting. Cold, cold art thou, and at thy touch 
the blood of men is chilled, and the sweet glow in woman’s bosom 
frozen forever. Thou art great nature’s curse. The grape hates 
thee. [ts blood of fire can neither make thee laugh, nor sing, 
nor dance. The sweet flower, and the fruit which ripens on the 
bough, nursing its juices from the maternal air, and the bird sing- 
ing his love-songs to his mate amid the blossoms, hate thee‘ 
At touch of thine, O slayer! the flower fades, the fruit withers and 
falls, and the bird drops dumb into the grasses. Thou art the 
shadow on the sunshine of the world; the skeleton at all feasts; 
the marplot of great plans; the stench which fouls all odors; the 
slayer of all men and the murderer of women. O death! I, child 
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of an old race, last leaf from a tree that once shadowed the world, 
warm in my youth, loving life, loving health, loving love—O death, 
how I hate thee!’ Thus she sang, her full tones swelling fuller as 
she sang, until her voice sent its clear challenge bravely out to 
the black shadow on the sunshine of the world and the dread 
fate she hated. Then did she a strange thing: a rite known to 
the morning of the world when all the living lived in the east, 
and the dead went westward.” 

Ungava is no less a character which deeply impresses the reader. 
We expect to see much of her in the third idyl, “ Mistassinni.” In 
the story of “ Ungava” we have a bit of Mr. Murray’s lighter writing, 
a very charming chapter, where the faries are introduced. These 
sprites appear and reappear, and sing and disport themselves, 
after the manner of the orthodox elves. The poetry is musical, 
and, following after the tragedy, it forms a cheerful and very 
welcome ending toa book which, despite its heaviness at times, 
is fascinating reading. Will these volumes ever becomes popu- 
lar and have a vogue? is a question that cannot be answered until 
the full series is completed. The author, in sending them out, 
has a clearly defined object in view. He is producing something 
which is decidedly original. He has broad views of life. He un- 
derstands men and nature and the Indian character. History 
and tradition he knows, but his stories are in nowise historical 
novels. They are works of the imagination in the widest serse, 
based occasionally on facts and the results of scientific investiga- 
tion. The author’s style has surprised the critics, who are unpre- 
pared to accept the melodious form in prose. To our mind it is 
this very thing which will keep Murray’s idyls to the front. It 
belongs to the class of work that he is doing, and in it the sayings 
and doings of the woodsmen and Indians of his brain find the 
truest manner of expression. His copious vocabulary is lavishly 
levied upon, making the text strong, compact, and vivid. The 
stories are not to he lightly read, and with the mass of novel- 
readers they may not find a large and eager public awaiting them. 
But they are genuine contributions to American letters, admira- 
ble studies of character and life, and exceedingly satisfactory per- 
formances in the world of romance and story. 

Grorce Srewart. 
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OUR MERCHANT MARINE. 
I.—THE CAUSES OF ITS DEPRESSION. 


In newspapers, in legislative bodies, and among the people 
generally there seems to be a growing interest in the revival of 
American commerce. Those who have continually insisted upon 
the importance of the industry as a powerful factor in the problem 
of national wealth and greatness are more hopeful than ever before 
of some measure of Congressional relief. They maintain that the 
fostering care and aid of the Government, for a time at least, are 
absolutely essential, and will surely be followed by a healthy and 
permanent revival of American shipping. They assert that the 
impetus that this legislation will give will result in the building 
of large fleets of American ocean steamships and sailing ships, 
and that before the next decade the vast carrying trade of both 
North and South America will be conducted very largely in Ameri- 
can bottoms. 

And as a proof of what American pluck and enterprise can do, 
when encouraged by a reasonable expectation of commercial suc- 
cess, we have only to roll back the scroll of time for the insignifi- 
cant period of forty years and point with pride to the record made 
by the famous American packet and clipper ships that almost 
wrested from England her proud title of ‘Mistress of the Seas.” 

It may afford a clearer conception of what we have lost and 
what may be required if a short retrospect is taken of what 
American commerce was less than forty years ago. 

In 1855 there entered and cleared in the United Kingdom in the 
trade with the United States, of British vessels, 420,268 tons; of 
United States vessels, 1,854,308 tons; of all other countries, 
49,445 tons; balance in our favor over all other countries, includ- 
ing Great Britain, 1,384,595 tons. The next year the balance in 
our favor was 1,441,539 tons. After 1856 our commerce steadily 
and rapidly decreased, while that of Great Britain and other 
countries as rapidly and steadily increased, until 1888, when 
6,773,285 tons of British shipping entered and cleared in the 
United Kingdom in the trade with the United States, 525,110 tons 
of shipping other than American, and 188,404 tons of American 
shipping. Balance against us, 7,109,991 tons. In 1855 79 per 
cent of the shipping in this trade was under our flag. In 1888, but 
2} per cent, while 90 per cent was under the British flag and 7} 
per cent under all others. In 1858 the total value of imports and 
exports of merchandise of the United States carried in foreign 
bottoms was $160,066,276; in American bottoms, $447,191,304; 
percentage carried in American bottoms, 73.7. This was the high- 
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water mark of American commerce. After this the decline is 
steady, falling off by 1864 to 27.5 percent. After the war there 
was a jump upward in our favor until 1870, when the percentage 
of exports and imports in American vessels reached 35.6. After 
this it again declined, reaching low-water mark in 1890, when but 
12.29 per cent was carried under the stars and stripes. 

Now, let us take a glance at the splendid fleets of American ships 
that made this proud record. 

The era of packet ships was called into existence by the demands 
of the increasing trade between Europe and the United States. 

The pioneer line was founded in 1816, after the war of 1812 had 
secured the rights of American commerce. It was called the 
Black Ball Line, and its vessels, the Amity, Canada, Britannia, 
Columbia, Courier, Albion, James Munroe, South America, James 
Cropper, New York, Nestor, Orbit, Pacific, and William Thompson 
were noted for beauty, strength and speed, as well as for the 
regularity of their departure and wonderfully uniform time of 
their passage. During the first ten years the average time between 
New, York and Liverpool was twenty-three days going east and 
forty days coming west. The Canada once made the voyage to 
Liverpool in fifteen days and eighteen hours. On the first and 
sixteenth of each month, regardless of wind or weather, one of the 
Black Ball ships sailed from New York for Liverpool. 

In 1821 the Red Star Line* was established, with the ships 
Hercules, Manhattan, Metior and Panther. One of these ships 
sailed for Liverpool on the twenty-fourth of each month. 

A few years later the Swallow-tail Line was established with the 
four packets, George, Napoleon, Silas Richards, and York. One 
of the ships sailed on the eighth of each month for Liverpool, thus’ 
giving a fast weekly packet service between Europe and America. 
In 1836 the Black Ball Line changed hands, and the following 
vessels were added to its fleet: Cambridge, Columbia, Oxford, 
New York, Yorkshire, Montezuma, Fidelia, Isaac Wright, Isaac 
Webb, Manhattan, Harvest Queen, Great Western, and Alexander 
Marshall, of from 600 to 1,500 tons burden each. While these 
notable accessions were being made to the Black Ball Line, the 
Swallow-tail Line added the following vessels to its fleet: the Penn- 
sylvania, the George Washington, the Independence, the Rosco, 
the Patrick Henry, the Ashburton, the Hottinguer, tne Queen of 
the West, the Liverpool and the Constitution. 

The Dramatic Line to Liverpool was next established, with the 
Shakspere, the Siddons, the Sheridan, the Garrick and the Ros- 
clus. 

The Henry Clay, a three-decker of 1,250 tons, was next built, 
followed shortly by the New World, a monster of 1,400 tons, and 
the largest vessel afloat in 1846. 

In 1851 Williams & Guion organized the Black Star Line to 
Liverpool. 
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In 1852 Spofford & Tileston’s Liverpool Line was established, 
with the following vessels, the Orient, the Henry Clay, the 
Webster and the Calhoun. 

All the vessels mentioned up to this time sailed to Liverpool, 
but in 1823 the firm of Grinnell, Minturn & Co. had established 
a line of packets to London, the first representatives of which 
were the Brighton, the Cortes, the Columbia, and the Corinthian, 
each of about 400 tons burden, one of which sailed from New 
York for London on the first day of each month. To this pioneer 
fleet was added about twenty other ships. This line was run until 
1883, when about a dozen vessels were still left in the service. 

About the same time John Griswold’s line to London was estab- 
lished with the ships Cambria, Hudson, President and Sovereign. 
This fleet was subsequently increased by the addition of eight other 
ships, and passed into the hands of E. E. Morgan and Sons. 

In 1822 the fast line of Havre packets was founded, with the 
Stephania, Montana, Henry IV. and Helen Mar, to which were sub- 
sequently added the Louis Philippe, Silvia de Grasse and other 
ships. A few years afterward the other celebrated London and 
Liverpool packets were the Switzerland, Cornelius Grinell, Stephan 
Whitney, West Point, Virginian, Constellation, Universe, John 
Bright, Yorktown Eagle, Toronto, 631 tons, and Margaret Evans, 
1,000 tons. The second line of Havre packets was founded, with 
the Baltimore, Charles Carrol, Erie, France, Oneida, Mercury, 
Rhone, William Tell, and Utica. 

In 1832 a third line of Havre packets was established, with the 
following ships: Duchesse d’Orleans, Albany, Formosa, Gallia, 
Carolus, Magnus and other ships. 

Other early Havre packets were the Edward Bonaffi, Queen Mab, 
Havre, Bayard, Edward Quesnel, Cadmus, Howard, and Don 
Quixote. The fastest of the Havre packets was probably the Isaac 
Bell, which, under the command of Captain John Johnson, made 
three voyages from Havre to New York in less than eighteen days. 
Nowadays the same voyage usually takes from thirty to forty-five 
days. The remarkably quick voyages made by the old packets and 
clipper ships is one of the wonders of that glorious epoch of the 
American merchant marine. To make the passage from New York 
to Liverpool inside of three weeks would now be considered almost 
phenomenal; it was often made inside of two weeks by the old 
packet and clipper ships. The Independence, 734 tons; the St. 
Andrew, the Palestine, the Patrick Henry, 997 tons; the Southamp- 
ton, 1,273 tons; the Montezuma and other ships made records of 
that sort. In 1846 the packet ship Toronto left Liverpool the same 
day a steamer left for Boston, and the Toronto reached New York 
one week before the steamer arrived at Boston. Some of the largest 
of the old packet ships were the Queen of the West, of 1,168 tons; 
the Liverpool, of 1,174 tons; the Guy Mannering, 1,400 tons, and 
the Amazon and Palestine, of 1,800 tons each. 


/ 
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These various | ines of Atlantic packets rendered incalculable 
service to the development of New York City as one of the leading 
commercial ports of the world. In the presence of these magnifi- 
cent American ships, not one of which is on the American Ship- 
ping Register to-day, the ships of England, France, Germany, and 
all other countries were positively insignificant. The contrast 
between American and foreign shipping in the ports of the world 
is just as great to-day as in the days of the famous packet and 
clipper ships, but with this marked difference: in those days the 
contrast was viewed by Americans with pride; to-day with humili- 
ation. 

The almost utter impossibility of English-built ships competing 
successfully with the American clipper, caused English shipping- 
merchants at this period to send to us for clipper-built ships. 
Donald McKay built under contract for an English company a 
line of clippers of 2,400 tons each, among which the Donald 
McKay, the Lightning and the Champion of the Seas were the 
most famous. 

The wonderful success, from both a nauticaland commercial stand- 
point, of the old packet-ships, was no doubt due in a great measure 
to the fact that not only the captain and agents, but also all con- 
nected with the building and fitting out of the ships, had the 
strongest of all motives to give them the best service, workmanship, 
and material—they were all owners. The captain owned perhaps an 
eighth of a vessel; the agent an eighth; the builder an eighth or 
a sixteenth, in order to secure the job of repairing her; the sail- 
maker, block-maker and ship-chandler, perhaps, each a sixteenth; 
and various importers and trading merchants the remainder. 
Packets of from 400 to 700 tons could generally be built for about 
$80 per ton. 

The demands of the East India, China, and Japan trade, 
and the discovery of gold in California and Australia, aided the 
establishment and development of the clipper-ship service. 

The twelve years from 1843 to 1855 saw the rise, the full glory, 
and the rapid decadence of the famous clipper ships that carried 
to every port of the world the fame of the American ship-builder. 
Speed was the most important factor in the success of the clipper 
ships, and in order to secure this in the highest degree it became 
necessary to sacrifice her carrying capacity. She was built with 
‘ extreme length, small beam, sharp “clipper ” bow, tapering stern, 
and graceful sheer. These lines made her the handsomest and 
fastest ship the world has ever seen. It soon became evident 
that strength as well as carrying capacity had been so greatly 
sacrified for speed in the extreme clipper that the small freights 
and large bills for repairs made them unprofitable; herice the 
extreme clipper gave place to a modified form nearly as handsome 
and fast, but free from the defects of weakness and size of its 
predecessor. 
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The wonderful speed of the American clippers secured for them 
the preference over the ships of all other nations at greatly 
advanced rates for freights. The ship first to reach the Thames 
with the new crop of teas was always the saucy Yankee clipper. 
She could readily command £5 and £6 per ton, and sometimes as 
high as £8 per ton, while English ships were glad to get £3 or 

£4. 


The first clipper, the Rainbow, of 750 tons, was built in 1843 
for the China trade. She was soon followed by the Sea Witch, of 
907 tons; the Hoaqua, of 706 tons; the Helena, of 650 tons; ‘the 
Sam Russell, of 940 tons; the Sword-Fish, of 1,150 tons; the 
Comet, of 1,209 tons; the Invincible, of 2,150 tons; the Flying 
Cloud, of 1,782 tons; the Challenge, of 2,000 tons, the largest 
clipper ever built in New York; the David Brown, of 1,715 tons; 
the Sovereign of the Seas, the largest clipper ever built, of 2,421 
tons; the Romance of the Seas, of 1,782 tons; the Architect, of 520 
tons; the N. B. Palmer, the Tornado, the Black Squall, the Supe- 
rior, the Northern Light, the Stag Hound, the Red Jacket, the 
Hendrick Hudson, the Victoria, the Philadelphia, the Oriental 
and the famous Dr eadnought. 

A majority of the packet and clipper ships were built in New 
York and vicinity, but many of them were built in Boston, and 
a few in Baltimore, Portsmouth and several Maine ports. 

Many of the passages made by the old clipper ships appear 
even in this day almost phenomenal. 

The Dreadnought, in her first trip from Liverpool to New York, 
arrived at the latter port before the Cunard steamship Canada— 
which had sailed one day before the Dreadnought—reached 
Boston. She afterward made the 3,000 miles between Sandy 
Hook and Liverpool in thirteen days and eight hours. In 1860 
she sailed from Sandy Hook to Queenstown, 2,760 miles, in nine 
days and seventeen hours, a record which has never been beaten by a 
sailing ship; and many times even steamers have required longer 
time in which to make the passage. 

The Natchez, Capt. R. H. Waterman, made the voyage from Can- 
ton to New York in seventy-six days. 

Capt. Josiah P. Creasy, while in command of the Flying Cloud, 
made five voyages from New York to Anjer, in Java, which did not 
vary twenty -four hours in length, and not one of them was over 
ninety days. 

The Flying Cloud is credited with the fastest voyage on record 
between San Francisco and New York, eighty-four days. She 
also made the greatest distance ever made by a sailing ship in 
twenty-four hours—433} statute miles. 

The Samuel Russell, Capt. N. B. Palmer, sailed in one day 318 
miles, or 13} miles an hour. In thirty consecutive days she 
sailed 6,722 miles, an average of 226 miles per day. 

The Sovereign of the Seas made the voyage from Honolulu to 
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New York in 82 days, a passage never equaled, and from New 
York to Liverpool in 13 days and 9 hours. She also made the 
unprecedented run of 6,245 miles in 22 days, a daily average of 
284 miles. 

The Northern Light made the voyage from San Francisco to 
Boston in 77 days, or an average of 200 miles per day. _ 

A captain of a packet or clipper held a prouder, more important, 
and more responsible position than the captain of the largest ocean 
steamship afloat to-day. The latter has simply to navigate his 
vessel, all cares of outfit resting upon the port captain; but the 
packet or clipper captain attended personally to rigging, manning, 
loading, and victualling; he also superintended and paid for all re- 
pairs. His income was often $6,000 per year, although his salary was 
but $300 or $360 per annum. The difference was made up by his 
allowances, which consisted of the entire receipts for carrying 
the mails, five per cent of all the freight money, five per cent of 
all the steerage-passage fares, and twenty-five per cent of all the 
cabin-passage fares. 

Who were the men whose pluck, skill, energy and unsurpassed 
seamanship made this proud record for the American merchant 
marine? 
and in many instances they were natives of New England, with all 
a New Englander’s pluck, push, principle and natural aptitude for 
the sea. This was true of the crews as well as the officers. Only 
a few decades back it was a rare thing to find a foreigner in the 
cabin of an American vessel, and the crew was composed almost 
exclusively of bright, active, ambitious American boys and young 
men, many of whom soon worked their way up to be officers, and 
carried the stars and stripes on every sea, in every commercial 
harbor of the globe, flying proudly over the finest wooden ships the 
world has ever seen. But to-day the American sailor is almost as 
great a curiosity as a private of the late war. 

It is true that the large majority of the officers of our merchant 
fleet are Americans, but the crews from whom the officers for our 
ships in the future must be taken are composed very largely of 
foreigners. Nowadays the American boy seldom goes to sea; our 
ships are no longer recruited from New England schools and farm- 
houses; instead our ships are manned by Norwegians, Swedes, 
Danes, Germans, a few representatives from all other nations on 
earth and a few Americans. 

This foreign invasion has extended even to our magnificent fish- 
ing fleet, and this unexcelled school for hardy manhood and 
splendid seamanship is no longer filled by the rugged sons of 
New England. Their places have been largely taken by men from 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island. The crews of our whaling fleets are made up 
principally of Portuguese and a sprinkling of all other nations 
under the sun except Americans. Even the sponging and fishing 
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fleet of Florida is to a large extent officered and almost exclusive- 
ly manned by Bahamans and Cubans, and of late years even Greeks 
have acquired quite a number of sponging vessels, and have been 
moderately successful. 

At present we have few modern ships; there are but two schools 
afloat in which merchant sailors can be trained. In our whole 
country the St. Mary’s, at New York, and the Saratoga, at Philadel- 
phia, are the only ships in which the future merchantman is receiv- 
ing preliminary training. The work of both these ships is excel- 
lent, but entirely too limited to meet the demands of the case. 
Besides that, it does not seem just that a State should be com- 
pelled to burden its citizens with duties that belong to the people 
of a whole country, and it would be farcical were it not almost 
criminal to find a population of 65,000,000 contributing each year 
about forty American boys to a commerce which, notwithstanding 
its tremendous decadence, is still the second in the world. 

Since 1856, the evolution and development of new methods of 
commerce make new demands upon the shipping interests that 
the American sailor is not prepared for. We are discussing the 
creation of a modern steam fleet for which there are few officers 
properly qualified to command. When it is remembered that an 
error of judgment or a want of information upon a single matter 
may in some cases lead to the loss of many lives and a vast amount 
of property, and that a single shipwreck may represent several 
millions of dollars, it becomes a question with both the Govern- 
_ ment and ship-owners to find the best men capable for such 
enormous responsibilities. 

On shore, where a thousand unforeseen circumstances do not 
complicate the question, a person intrusted with an enterprise of 
equal pecuniary magnitude would be required to furnish most con- 
vincing proofs of his especial fitness for the business in hand. The 
officer of a ship, in addition to a pecuniary responsibility equal to if 
not greater than that of the manager of almost any enterprise on 
shore, has the enormous added responsibility of precious human 
lives depending for their very existence upon his Judgment, integ- 
rity, experience and knowledge. The calling of a captain of a ship 
is unquestionably more exacting, more onerous, and more respon- 
sible than any other calling followed by man. No company or 
legislative body would be acquitted of serious responsiblity and 
blame which failed to take all precautions that promised reasonable 
security to invested capital and the largest possible safety to 
human life. 

In 1880 the number of men employed in English ships was 
200,000—120,000 in sailing ships and 80,000 in. steamers—and of 
these the estimated annual waste reached the enormous figure of 
16,000, 500 being officers. To replace this loss the British Govern- 
ment maintains eighteen training ships, two of which are for 
officers. Besides this some of the largest English steam and sail 
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lines ship a certain number of apprentices and cadets, who are 
thoroughly instructed in the duties and responsibilities of the 
British seaman and ship-master. The first duty of a sailor is to 
take care of his ship and with due celerity to make his ports of 
destination; yet to-day it is a matter of record that one-half of the 
wrecks are due to preventable causes, and that in England, for 
example, two-thirds of the wrecks are attributed by the British 
Board of Trade to ignorance and incompetency. If this be true, 
and statistics prove it, under a system which demands from mas- 
ters and mates the possession of certain elements of -fitness for 
their duties, it would be natural to expect that in a country where 
no specially tested qualifications are required more disasters would 
occur, otherwise education and training go for little. Then again 
there should be under the first system a relative annual decrease of 
disasters. Then again, if the education of the British merchant 
officers and seaman has really been so beneficial, a fewer number 
of more capable men should be able to accomplish the same 
results that required a large number formerly. And this has been 
found to be the case, for ten years ago the average number of 
tons carried by each British sailor was only 278; to-day it is 436. 

Now, as to the decrease of casualties, statistics prove that the 
average annual percentage of British ships lost to the average num- 
ber of ships employed is as follows: 


Periods. Average. 


For every life lost in 1833-35 there were 2,276 tons on the 
register and 4,628 tons in the foreign trade, and in 1870-72 the 
statistics give 3,635 and 13,831 tons respectively for each life lost 
in British vessels. 

In 1879 the United States lost 4.06 per cent of steamers and 
5.45 per cent of sailing vessels, a total of 9.51 per cent, while of 
British steamers only 2.94 per cent were lost, and sailing vessels 
3.93 per cent; total 6.87 per cent. A showing of 2.64 per cent in 
favor of the British. 

If these figures prove anything they prove the immense bene- 
fits to be derived from the careful training of seamen, and the 
examination and governmental licensing of all officers, whether in 
the coastwise or foreign trade, steam or sail. 

As yet our Government has done almost nothing to improve the 
condition of the merchant marine, or to ameliorate the hard- 
ships of a life which does not need man’s injustice or careless- 
a to make it the most rigorous and perilous that a man can 

ve. 
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England's success and our rapid decadence in foreign shipping 
are due to a combination of causes, the chief of which appear to 
be England’s advance and advantages in steam navigation; her 
policy of subsidizing steamship lines; her lower rates of interest; 
her freedom from direct taxation on vessel property; the rate of duty 
she allows on goods used on ships, and the low cost of building, 
keeping in repair and running her steam fleets. From these and 
other causes we are and always have been utterly unable to compete 
with England in steam navigation. 

The inability of our sailing ships to compete with theirs in the 
carrying trade that is done on sailing ships is due in a very large 
measure to the discrimination of the British Lloyds against our 
ships. This enormously powerful society of Lloyd’s Register is 
composed of leading shipbuilders, managing ship-owners® mil- 
lionaire merchants, large importers, rich underwriters and many 
members of Parliament.- This society is the natural protector of 
British trade, and well does it perform its office. 

That the discrimination of the British Lloyds, above alluded to, 
is unjust, is shown by the fact that American sailing ships in the 
California trade, almost our only foreign trade to-day, have no 
superiors in strength, seaworthiness, size of hull, speed, or in 
efficiency and safety of performance. 

Of the several forces which influence the choice of merchants 
in the employment of vessels few have so much weight as under- 
writers’ rates. These are wholly arbitrary, often unfair, and never 
proportioned to risks. The arbitrary nature of marine insuraxce 
has enabled the British Lloyds to institute and operate a protec- 
tive policy for British shipping. Of this protective policy for 
British shipping, and the ruin of American, the commerce of the 
Pacific coast affords a good example. 

The Lloyds’ discrimination on Pacific voyages is in favor of 
steam, except in the coal trade from Sydney, and on the long 
Atlantic voyages it is in favor of sailing ships. Its insurance 
favors to iron ships are strongest marked in the voyages desirable 
for British trade, as in the carrying of coal from Sydney, Aus- 
tralia and from ports in Great Britain to San Francisco. This is 
for the purpose of giving British ships the advantage in getting 
cargoes to carry from England and Australia to California. As 
these coal cargoes are insufficient for both American and British 
fleets, the British bring the loads, and our ships must come in 
ballast. 

The British underwriting interests reign surpreme in San 
Francisco. Ot the twenty-one marine insurance companies adver- 
tised in a newspaper of that city, eighteen are foreign and three 
are American. Of the eighteen foreign, fourteen are British. It 
is, therefore, no wonder that our shipping is under the screw-press 
of the British Lloyds, and our carrying trade wasting away in 
San Francisco and up and down the coast. American vessels ven- 
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turing to compete for the carriage of British cargoes, even out of 
our own ports, are turned aside, delayed, and, as much as possible, 
excluded from the trade. 

A studied bias of inspection, a disparagement of materials and 
workmanship of American ships, underrating and refusal of just 
classification, over-valuation of premiums, and, often, the entire 
refusal of insurance, have had the inevitable result of causing the 
rejection of American ships and a preference for British by the 
owners of cargoes in every port of the world. So feeble is our 
present power to share in the trade to or from Great Britain that 
little or no account is taken of our supply of suitable tonnage for 
this trade. In the grain trade of the Pacific ports, so largely are 
charters controlled in England, months before arrival out, that 
there is but little business offered to American vessels, which 
often wait months for a cargo, although asking rates much below 
those made in Europe. 

Iron and steel ships, being of British origin and produc- 
tion (for the reason, very largely, that no ship timber is pro- 
duced in England), are made standard in classification and held 
superior to wooden ships, which are the only kind that America 
has yet produced. The Lloyds’ discrimination in rates of insurance 
on cargoes in wooden ships vary from 10 to 25 per cent, and 
sometimes much more, hence iron is bound to be preferred 
above wood, and wooden ships can only compete with wooden 
ships. 

The grain trade of California is so largely in the grasp of British 
ship-owners and the Lloyds that iron ships obtain 20 to 40 per 
cent higher rates for freight than wooden ships. 

The helplessness of our sail shipping under this discriminative 
policy of the Lloyds has often had unquestionable proof. During 
the first twenty-five days of 1884 twelve wheat cargoes were cleared 
from San Francisco, all in British vessels. On February Ist of the 
same year there were 155,000 tons of shipping in Pn without a 
charter, and every vessel in port with a charter was flying a foreign 
flag, although the harbor was full of American ships offering lower 
rates than ever before known. An American ship has to lay at 
San Francisco for a cargo 190 days; on an average her average 
time to English ports is 125 days; time consumed on one trip 315 
days. An English ship gets a cargo in 74 days; her average 
sailing time is 131 days; therefore, she consumes in @ trip but 206 
days. Hence the British ship may make three trips while the 
American ship is making two, besides getting an excess of remunera- 
tion ranging from 8 to 15 per cent. 

This far-reaching and tremendous influence and power of the 
British Lloyds has ‘been the great factor in the decay of American 
foreign commerce, and that this power is by no means on the wane 
is proven by the fact that British ship-owners have recently adopted 
@ méasure that will greatly increase their power, not only at the 
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Lloyds, but with shipping merchants everywhere. The measure 
alluded to is a “ federation” of all the shipping associations, osten- 
sibly to control the conduct of seamen, to prevent and defeat 
strikes, but really to strengthen British control of sea transporta- 
tion and to command the commerce of the world. This feder- 
ation, when extended to the colonies, will embrace 60 per cent of 
the ocean-going tonnage extant. 

A careful investigation of the cause of the decline of American 
commerce and its present status must force any fair-minded 
student of the subject to the conclusion that, without the fostering 
care and prompt assistance of the Government, the future of the 
American merchant marine appears darker to-day than ever before. 

Percy W. TxHompson, 
Lieutenant U. S. R. M. 


R. I. 


II.—MR. GUION’S VIEW OF IT. 


THERE are some curious features and, also, some which seem very 
mysterious in our navigation and tariff laws. For instance, no 
American citizen can import a foreign-built vessel and sail it under 
the American flag. The only other absolute prohibition of imports 
is that against counterfeit money and obscene publications. It 
seems that it would be highly immoral for an American to pur- 
chase and register a foreign-built ship and sail it under the stars 
and stripes. How good it was of our law-makers to make laws to 
restrain us from indulging in such a low, grovelling and debasing 
practice as owning and using ships built by foreign pauper labor. 

An American-built ship cannot sail under the stars and stripes 
if a foreigner is interested in her ownership even to the amount 
of one dollar. Such foreign ownership causes a taint which 
high-toned and virtuous Americans cannot tolerate; it would be 
too repulsive to our moral sense. Yet foreigners can own and 
operate factories in the United States, can own stock in and 
operate our railroads and can own millions of acres of our soil; 
but their ownership, it seems, does not taint the factory, the rail- 
road, or the soil; only the ships. There must be a difference 
between ships and other things, although the difference is an in- 
visible mystery except to those law-makers who have studied and 
mastered the occult sciences and whom we send to Congress. 

Another one of these wise and beneficent laws is: that if a vessel 
of the United States becomes damaged while on a foreign voyage 
and is repaired in a foreign port the owner or master must 
make entry of such repairs at a custom-house of the United States 
as an import and pay a duty equal to one-half of the cost of the 
work and materials, or 50 per cent ad valorem; and this law 
includes boats that may be obtained at sea from passing foreign 
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vessels in order to insure the safety of the crew or passengers of 
the American vessel. I suppose that because I have not mastered 
the occult sciences must be the reason why, to me, these laws are 
mysterious and altogether curious. 

The navigation laws and falsely so-called protective tariffs have 
driven our ships from the ocean. The registered tonnage of the 
United States in 1847—the beginning of what is sometimes called 
the free-trade period—was 1,241,000; in 1857 it was 2,462,000, and in 
1860, 2,642,000. In the international carrying trade the United 
States had more tonnage engaged than all other nations of the 
world, exclusive of England. In 1861 the tonnage of the United 
States engaged in foreign and domestic trade and in fisheries 
was 5,539,813. Between 1855 and 1860 at least 1,500,000 of the 
tonnage of the United States was carrying the American flag in 
the employment of foreigners engaged in a trade with which 
the United States had no connection. It was flying the flag of the 
United States in every part of the world where there was a thing 
to buy or sell, to exchange and get gain. And from 1850 to 1860 
there was not a year in which a large amount of American tonnage 
—65,000 tons in 1855—was not transferred to foreign ownership. 

And while these remarkable results were taking place the differ- 
ence in the wages of seamen and in the cost of stores, rigging, etc., 
on American vessels was in favor of their foreign competitors fully 
as great as now. The crews on American vessels were more 
efficient, consequently fewer men were needed, which reduced the 
cost and risk of navigation, which last reduced the cost of insur- 
ance, as compared with English ships even in English companies. 
The vessels of this time were better modeled and better handled, 
and consequently sailed faster, and, as a rule, would make four voy- 
ages while the Englishman, under similar circumstances and with 
— vessels and manned by a third more men, would make but 
three. 

When the rebellion broke out in India the English Government 
chartered American-built clippers to transport troops and stores, 
and although the highest prices were paid for them, yet they were 
preferred because of the quick despatch which their use assured. 

Up to 1860 the American-built ship ploughed the waters of every 
sea and her wings fanned the solitudes of every clime, and to 
every mart in the world the American-built ship carried the 
banner of American nationality and waved in the gaze of the 
nations our beloved stars and stripes, and this, too, without sub- 
sidies or bonnties from our Government. 

In 1855 the ship-building business began to decline. It is 
astonishing that it was maintained to so late a day considering 
the obstacles it had to contend with. The navigation laws alone 
made it so costly that, to engage in the home and foreign carrying 
trade, it was necessary that a ship should have constant business 
and good freights, and when we consider that there was a tariff 
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duty on everything that went into the construction of a ship it is 
still more astonishing. At the close of 1855, however, the inevit- 
able, natural and logical effect of these laws began to manifest 
itself. Upto that year no history furnishes a record of such a 
wonderful growth and progress of any industry as was seen in 
that of ship-building in the United States and the development of 
the merchant marine. Neither does history furnish a record of a 
decline so disastrous, of a destruction so complete as since has 
taken place. Since 1860 the ship-building industry in the United 
States and her foreign carrying trade have become almost extinct. 

In 1855 the tonnage of every description builtin the United 
States was 583,450; in 1861 it was 233,194, and in 1880, 157,409. 
But that built in 1880 was comprised almost wholly of lake vessels, 
barges and canal-boats. In 1855 American-built ships carried 75 
per cent of all the exports from and imports into the United 
States; in 1881 they carried only 66 per cent. 

There were exports from England during the series of nineteen 
years, up to and including 1876, of the value of $23,965,000,000, that 
in the process of trade and barterin foreign markets were exchanged 
for commodities which, when imported into the home market, 
were worth $29,930,000,000. The freight earned for carrying these 
exports and imports was about $4,500,000,000. One reason of the 
great wealth of England is because she does so vast an amount of 
the carrying trade of the world. All nations are paying toll to 
England for doing this work forthem. For the nineteen years just 
spoken of the average yearly earnings of the British marine 
engaged solely in carrying exports from and imports into England 
was $236,842,105. Consider further the great number of English 
ships engaged in foreign trade, and for which other nations are 
paying toll, and that all this vast amount of wealth is being poured 
into England, with no corresponding outpour. In the usual course 
of trade for every import there is an export, but here is an import 
with no corresponding export, and the national wealth has been 
increased by just the amount of the import. 

This source of wealth should belong to the United States. At 
least she should be in a position to compete on equal terms with 
England for a share in this never-failing and ever richer-growing 
mine of wealth. At one time she was, and did extract 75 per cent 
of the wealth from this mine. Repeal the navigation laws and 
abolish the tariff and in a few years she would be in a position to 
do it again. She would again assert and assume her supremacy 
on the ocean. She would again become the ship-building and 
ship-owning nation of the world. We have the forest, the mines 
and the soil, and they are as rich as and more inexhaustable than 
those possessed by any other nation. We have unequalled facili- 
ties for extracting their wealth. We have the energy, the inherent 
power to remove all obstructions, to overcome all difficulties; we 
have the genius and the talent; and so we can again leave, as we 
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always have left, all other nations behind in our struggle for the 
attainment of material excellence. Only remove the restrictions 
that hinder labor from exerting its energy and deprive it of the 
results, and not only would we regain our lost standing in the 
ship-building and carrying trade, but we would become supreme 
therein. 

Wherever in the history of the country the tariff has been low 
and taxation has been the same our commerce has felt the influence, 
experienced renewed vigor and made wonderful strides. 

In 1846 the tariff was cut down nearly one-half. Result, im- 
mense increase in commerce and shipping and manufactures, 
unexampled prosperity in agriculture and a more rapid rise in 
wages than ever known in the country before. Farm wages ad- 
vanced 100 per cent. Yet even under that low tariff the revenues 
became excessive and a surplus accumulated. In order to get rid 
of this surplus the tariff was still further reduced in July, 1847, but 
before the new tariff could have the least effect the short panic of 
of 1847 occurred as a result of a wild speculation in land combined 
with a partial failure of crops. 

The panic in 1837 was brought about by just such another wild 
speculation in land. Owing to the reduction of tariff duties in 
1833 an immense surplus had accumulated in the treasury, the 
Government deposited it in the banks throughout the country with 
instructions to lend liberally, and land speculators withdrew the 
money to such an extent that there was not enough left to do the 
business of the country, merchants could not obtain money to 
carry on their business, the banks refused to discount, depositors 
demanded their money, the banks could not meet the demand 
and closed, business stopped and a panic reigned. 

And so in 1847 it was not the reduction in the tariff that caused 
the panic, but the wild speculation in land. It was the cause of 
the panic in 1837, of that in 1847 and of that in 1857. That in 
1857 was of short duration, lasting but three or four months. In 
1858, 1859 and 1860, under a lower tariff than we have had since 
1808, agriculture, commerce and manufactures were all more 
prosperous than ever they had been before. 

The navigation laws and the tariff have driven our ships and 
commerce from the ocean and destroyed the ship-building busi- 
ness in the United States. Opposite causes produce opposite effects. 
Repeal the navigation laws, abolish the tariff, and in less than a 
decade the ship-building business would become one of the chief 
industries of the country. American-built ships would again 
swarm over the ocean and carry the stars and stripes into every 
sea, and the commerce of the United States would penetrate to 
every part of the globe. 

The revival of the ship-building business would give employ- 
ment to millions of capital and work to thousands of men. It 
would give a spur to every other business. More iron and steel 
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would have to be made; consequently, more ore mincd, more coal 
taken from the pit, more ship’s furniture; and the men who would 
obtain employment directly from all these industries would be 
sure of constant work and good wages, and be able to supply them- 
selves with more boots, shoes and clothing of all kinds. They 
would spend with the butcher, the grocer and the dry-goods man 
dollars, where they do not spend dimes now,and thousands who 
are idle now would then be at work and able to supply their wants, 
and so the revival of this industry would influence all others, and 
be felt through all the ramifications of production and exchange. 

Protectionists ascribe the rapid growth of this country and its 
wonderful progress solely to the protective tariff. Buta tariff is 
a delusion, and so every argument they use to impress on the cre- 
dulity of the people is and must necessarily be sophism. 

While there are so many millions of acres of unused land in the 
country, while land is so comparatively cheap and there is such a 
freedom of access to it this country will continue to progress, 
emigration will continue to pour in, more land will continually be 
put to use, more railroads will be built, more villages, towns and 
cities will spring up, and as “‘ westward the course of the empire 
takes its way,” will the furnace, the factory and the mill rear their 
walls. While land is so cheap and there is such freedom of access 
to it progress will go on, even though it is accompanied by an 
ever-increasing ratio of poverty. Prosperity will build her palaces, 
heap her stores with wealth and fill her vaults with gold, and to 
the music of her golden harp will continue to sing those songs 
that must inspire mankind to seek her presence and to become her 
votaries. As long as the people have this freedom of natural 
opportunities will this progress and prosperity go on despite any 
protective tariff or barriers, despite any restrictive laws that 
human ingenuity can conceive and impose on the people. 

This country has moved forward with the strides of a giant, but 
a giant fettered. It has risen and soared like an eagle, but an eagle 
burdened. Unfetter this giant, remove the burden from this eagle, 
abolish the protective tariff, set this people free, throw open to 
them all natural opportunities, and at the dawn of the twentieth 
century they will be supreme both on land and sea, the nation will 
be master of the world and gaunt poverty will be forever buried 
beneath the ever-swelling tide of progress and prosperity. 

S. D. Guion. 


Brooxiyn, N. Y. 


ITI.—CAPTAIN CODMAN’S SUMMING UP. 


Or the two papers submitted to me by the editor for com- 
ment, I find in the first, that of Lieutenant Thompson, the 
chief value to consist in its interesting statistics; and the merit 
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of the _aiter, that of Mr. Guion, to be in its sound and ixdis- 
putable argument. If Lieutenant Thompson had confined him- 
self to his recitation of the achievements of our defunct merchant 
marine he would have deserved our unstinted praise. But when 
he attempts to assign a reason for it by borrowing the stule argu- 
ments of the Maine and Delaware ship-builders, our praise is bal- 
anced by, I have almost said, disgust, but we will call it regret ind 
surprise, at his ignorance. In his very first sentence he betrays it: 
“The revival of American commerce.” It is not a question of 
commerce at all. It is one of ship-owning. We have an enormous 
commerce, but it is all carried on in foreign bottoms. Then he 
falls down upon his knees, as a beggar, for “fostering” and “ en- 
couragement,” as if he was himself one of the ship-builders who are 
always in that attitude that is disgraceful for them, but it is un- 
speakably humiliating foran American sailor. He seems to forget 
that in his enumeration of the successes of our ships in the olden 
_ time he did not find that it came from anything else but the inde- 
pendent character of our merchants and ship-masters, who received 
nothing and asked nothing from their Government. He forgets 
that so long as our ships cost no more to us than the English- 
men’s ships cost to them we could more than compete with 
them on the seas. He ought to remember that when iron took 
the place of wood, and steam took the place of sails, this 
noble set of American captains, officers and sailors, who were 
all ready to avail. themselves of the new conditions, were 
virtually ordered ashore by their own Government, which decreed 
that henceforth Englishmen and all nations who had the privi- 
lege of buying English ships should have the carrying trade 
of the ocean. That is a point that Mr. Guion has made sufficiently 
clear, and I need not enlarge upon it. Lieutenant Thompson 
parades very prominently the two “historic lies” of the ship-build- 
ing fraternity; the first that England “encourages ship-building” 
by subsidies, and the second that Lloyds’ Insurance Company, 
out of spite to American ships, discriminates against them. I am 
tired of noticing these stupid falsehoods. British subsidies 
are not “given.” They are paid as a quid pro quo, for mail and naval 
purposes, and not for the ship-building interest, which they rather 
injure than benefit as far as they go. 

ortunately for the great bulk of the English fleet, however, only 
about 2 per cent of it is subsidized for these purposes, and, there- 
fore, no great harm can come to the rest. It is true that the Lloyds 
discriminate in favor of iron ships as against wooden ones, but it 
is not because the iron ships are English and the wooden ones 
American, but it is because the iron ship is a better risk than 
the wooden ship. Underwriters are business men, and business is 
altogether distinct from national prejudice. The space accorded 
is not sufficient to enable me to criticise Lieutenant Thompson’s paper 
any further, or to bestow the praise on that of Mr. Guion’s which .t 
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deserves. I agree with the latter, that all that is needed for the re- 
vival of our merchant marine is liberty, that liberty which is enjoyed 
by all nations of the earth excepting our own; the liberty under 
which they have all developed progress in their shipping interests, 
while we, for want of it, have lost all that we ever had, and have 
-nothing now to do but to sit down with Lieutenant Thompson and 
call to mind the glorious memories of the past. 


Joun CopMAN. 
New 
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“Dear Pavt,” so the letter ran, “I will not ask if you remember 
our boyish compact made ten years ago in Mentone. I know you 
do. Since then I have been a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
and for the last few years I have lost all trace of you. This morn- 
ing I saw your name in the list of passengers arriving on the Servia, 
and the sight of it brings me new courage. I write at once to say 
the time has come when I claim your promise. Iam in the old 
home and shall expect you to-morrow. Telegraph what train, 

“Yours, as of old, 
“Huao.” 


I had been back in New York but a few days, after several months 
spent in Paris, where I had gone as delegate of the American Medi- 
cal Association. The evening was in December. I had dined and 
was deep in my thoughts and the smoke of my after-dinner cigar 
when the letter from my old friend was handed me. AsI read it 
the present faded away, and I stood again on the gray-green olive 
slopes of Mentone, clasping the hand of the man whose friendship 
had given me what my life had otherwise lacked, for I was alone 
in the world, and Hugo was to me friends, home and kindred. For 
three idle, happy months we had followed the fancy of the moment, 
journeying together from valley to mountain-top, or resting in 
lazy enjoyment of some spot more ideally beautiful than all we had 
seen before. It had been a summer of sweet delight, but it was 
ended. On the morrow I was to go to Vienna to begin my chosen 
work—the study of medicine—and Hugothe wandering life of travel 
which held no promise of meeting in the near future. So the part- 
ing was doubly hard for both of us. The last moment had come, 
~ as last moments inevitably will, our good-by had been spoken, 
and I was turning away when I felt Hugo’s hand on my shoulder. 

“T want to make you a promise, Paul,” he said, “ before you go, 
for who knows when we shall meet again. If you should ever 
— me and can send for me, I will come to you no matter where 

am.” 


“T will promise you the same, Hugo,” I said, and we parted. 
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For ten years I had known nothing of him, during which time I 
had won a place in my profession beyond what I had hoped. No 
success, however, could fill Hugo’s place in my life, and I weleomed 
the summons his letter brought me, glad that at last our long sepa- 
ration was to be ended. 

By ten o’clock that night I was on my way to Eastmoore, where 
Hugo’s old home was still standing, and at three the next after- 
noon we stopped at the little station which marked the end of my 

ourney. 

A thick mist blotted out the horizon line which divided the gray 
earth from a grayer sky. Underfoot the ice and snow were thaw- 
ing rapidly, making the walking well-nigh impossible, so it was 
with a sense of relief I saw the trim cart which awaited me and 
smiled half-unconsciously at the gray coachman whose hair, and 
beard and livery seemed to have absorbed the uniform color of 
the day. 

The ride was a lonely one over a deserted and forlorn stretch of 
country road. The heavy clouds sank lower and lower, hastening 
the early twilight of a winter's day. The only signs of life I saw 
during the entire distance were the lights that glimmered through 
the windows of a tiny house near Hugo’s home, which I remembered 
used to be called “the little house,” standing as it did in the 
shadows of the Fielding homestead, known to all the country round 
as “the big house.” 

I felt eager and excited as the moment drew near when I should 
see Hugo again, and, more for the pleasure of breaking the silence 
than for seeking after any information, I asked the gray jehu at 
my side: 

of Who lives in ‘the little house’ now? Not the family who lived 
there twelve or fourteen years ago, I fancy.” 

“No, sir,” he replied, “it’s a young lady and her mother, who 
came there two years ago, and the most beautiful young lady as 
I've ever seen, sir; asking the master’s pardon for speaking so 
free of her.” 

I was about to ask him what he meant when he turned in the 
long avenue that led to Hugo’s door, where the sight of a familiar 
figure outlined against the brightness within made me forget all 
else. 

I sprane out of the cart, and as I heard my friend’s glad wel- 
come and held his hand again, I thought: “Just the same Hugo; 
time has not changed him.” 

But there was a change, I saw it later as I watched him across 
the table, I felt it in the tones of his voice and as I noticed the 
lines of care that had crept into his bright face. It had been a 
beautiful face—men and women owned its charm— it was a beauti- 
ful face still, though the gray-blue eyes were full of sadness and 
the sunny look was overshadowed. 

For some time we sat and talked, recalling the ten years we had 
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spent apart, the changes they had brought us and the experiences 
and strange adventures through which Hugo had passed in his 
wanderings. But not one word was said as to who he had sent for 
me, no mention made of the letter which had summoned me there. 
Glad as I was at being once more with him and hearing his voice 
after so many years of silence, I felt curious to know what had 
happened in his life that he should feel the need of me and send 
forme. That it was trouble of some kind I felt sure. Suddenly 
he arose and turned to me: 

“T know you are wondering why I have sent for you, Paul, and 
the sooner I tell you the better. Come to my study, where we 
shall be alone and in no danger of interruption.” 

I followed him into the room, which bore distinct marks of his 
personality. Books were scattered everywhere; a grand piano 
stood before the window; pictures covered the walls, and, best of 
all, a cheery fire burned on the hearth which sent a glow into every 
corner of the room. 

Hugo drew a big chair for me before the welcome blaze, then, 
leaning on the mantel, buried his face in his hands. 

How the big logs snapped and crackled, throwing fantastic 
shadows over the silent figure. With a quick motion he raised his 
head and I saw his face was white and set. 

“ Now, that I try to tell you my story, Paul, it seems almost im- 
possible to find words that shall make it clear to you. The cause 
of my trouble is so intangible that I cannot put my finger on it, 
vet it is killing me and one who is dearer to me than my own life. 
T can, at least, give you the main facts and then trust to you for the 
explanation.” 

He moved so the shadows fell upon his face, and continued, 
while I sat silent through his story. 

“ Six months ago I was summoned here on important business 
matters which could not be neglected. Dining with my lawyer on 
the evening of my arrival, I met Lillias Hardon, and from that 
moment she took possession of me, heart and soul. I will not tell 
you of her. When you see her you will understand how useless 
words are. One month after our meeting we were engaged, and 
for many weeks I knew what it was to be so happy there was noth- 
ing left to wish for. Then, like lightning from a clear sky, a 
change came. Through words and actions, unperceived by others, 
but terribly clear to me, I saw that Lillias’s whole nature was 
changing, though just how and why I could not say. There are 
moments now when I shrink from the look in her eyes, it is so evil, 
so full of cunning, so malicious. For days she will shut herself in 
her room, seeing no one but her mother, most of the time lying 
before the fire in a drowsy, half-unconscious state, but if dis- 
turbed in any way she rouses into a perfect fury of passion and 
for hours will walk up and down the room until utterly exhausted 
she sinks into a profound sleep from which it is difficult to rouse 
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her. I have begged Mrs. Hardon to let me go to her in one of 
these paroxisms, believing that I could calm her, but she says the 
mere mention of my name in these moods irritates her so unrea- 
sonably that she does not dare risk the effect on her of my pres- 
ence. Even when Lillias will let me be with her now there is such 
a shrinking from me in her every action, such a hard, cruel look in 
her eyes whenever they meet mine, that I leave her each time 
heavier-hearted than before. O, God!” he cried, passionately, 
“if she is taken from me, or I lose her love, how could I bear to 
live! Paul,” turning to me with a look of eager entreaty, “I 
have sent for you believing that your skill can find the cause of and 
the remedy for this strange disease that is killing us both.” 

“When was it you first noticed this change in Miss Hardon?” I 
asked. 

* About four months after our engagement. It was then she 
first began to show a strange desire for solitude, which has grown 
upon her of late. Iremember well,” he continued, walking rest- 
lessly to and fro, “the tirst time I felt the change in her toward 
me. We were sitting in the firelight one evening—Lillias loves 
heat and absorbs it as a flower does the dew. We had been silent 
for a long time, gazing into the glowing coals, and I turned to her 
and said, ‘ What is it you see in the fire, Lillias; has it some mes- 
sage for you alone?’ She turned her eyes on me for a mo- 
ment, and never while I live can I forget the look she gave me; 
it was venomous; no other word can express it. ‘Why should you 
care to know?’ she asked, ‘I see places and things you never 
dream of and of which I would not tell you if I could!’ I felt as 
if she had withdrawn an immeasurable distance from me, and from 
that time on, except in rare moments, she has come no nearer to 
me.” 

I did not know what to say to him. His words had conveyed no 
definite knowledge to me on which I could form an opinion. One 
thought had, of course, flashed through my mind, which must have 
come to any one listening to his story, but of that I would not speak 
until satisfied that it was right for me to do so. 

While I was wondering what I should say he stepped before 
me. 

“Do not try to make me any answer now, Paul,” he said, “stay 
with me; see Lillias, and watch her and find out for yourself what 
dreadful thing is the cause of all this misery. Now, you must go 
to your room and rest. We dine at seven, and this evening I will 
take you to the little house. Dear old friend, God grant that you 
have not come too late!” 

I went to my room, but not to rest. Throwing myself on the bed, 
I lay and thought over what Hugo had told me, coming always to 
the same conclusion, “ A clear case of insanity, possibly not devel- 
oped, but incipient; in either condition there are dark days ahead 
for my friend.” 
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About six o’clock I arose and dressed, then started out to find 
Hugo, who, as the butler told me, was in the green-house. 

Crossing the lawn I opened the door at the end of the conserva- 
tory and entered a room filled with foreign growths such as I had 
never seen before. Strange flowering vines of gorgeous hues and 
heavy perfume ran riot everywhere; on every side grew curious 
plants that seemed almost to haive life, so like butterflies and birds 
were they trembling with the faintest breath that touched them; 
trees thrust out branches which bent beneath the weight of a 
searlet fruit unknown to me, but which I learned afterward would 
bring a swift and terrible death to one whose lips should touch 
them. The scene was like a dream that might haunt the brain of 
a hasheesh eater, so strange and unnatural were these abortions 
of Nature, with their vivid coloring, their heavy odors and fanciful 
shapes. - 

T walked slowly through the wealth of tropical luxuriance, 
pausing every now and then to examine with delight some plant 
more exquisite, more wonderful than the others. Coming to a 
door almost hidden by the flowering vines I pushed it open, and as 
I crossed the threshold I could not repress a sudden ery of aston- 
ishment. There before me lived, or grew, a something I could not 
hame. 

“Tt is the Tree of Death,” said Hugo’s voice behind me. 

And asI looked more closely at the hybrid growth I saw that it 
was, indeed, a tree—in height about four feet. There seemed to be 
no central stalk, but from the roots reached out, in all directions, 
coiled and twisted branches, slender of shape and of a vivid green. 
Their coloring was marked by spots of a darker green, and under- 
neath ran a line of livid white, like the belly of a snake. So supple 
were they and so lightly poised that as I opened the door the cur- 
rent of air set them all in motion, swaying to and fro, till, as I 
looked, I thought I must be gazing on the veritable snaky locks 
that once grew upon Medusa’s head. 

I was turning away with a strong feeling of disgust when my 
eye was caught by a branch, or stalk, springing up in the midst 
of this moving mass, like, and yet unlike, the rest. Its slimy folds 
of green lay coil upon coil, without motion, showing here and 
there the line of white beneath. Like the other branches, it had 
no foliage, save that it terminated with two leaves, of unusual 
thickness, shaped like the head of a cobra. These leaves, marked 
with spots of brown and yellow, were open like the jaws of a snake 
and between them protruded a slender tongue, forked and quiv- 
ering. 

It was a disgusting sight, and I felt myself overcome by it and 
the sickening effluvia that tainted the atmosphere of the room. 

“For heaven’s sake let me get into the open air!” I cried. 

Once on the terrace where the wind blew fresh in our faces, I 
said to Hugo, with considerable warmth: 
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“ Where did you get that evil thing with its name of ill omen? 
You ought not to keep it in your possession another day, it is 
enough to give one the horrors to see it.” 

Hugo laughed. “It is a pity my tree of death finds so little 
favor,” he said. “Come, let us walk toward the house and I will 
tell you in a few words how I came by it. 

“While I was in India I had, among my other servants, a Malay 
boy who was the most vicious character I have ever known. I had 
had trouble with him off and on, but one day he exasperated me 
beyond endurance and I struck him to the ground. The fellow 
never uttered a sound, but arose and stood a moment looking at 
me with murder in his eyes. He would have killed me with that 
look had he been able. I intended to send him off at once, but 
from that moment he seemed to have changed his character com- 
pletely, and became willing, helpful and obedient. On the day I 
was leaving for England he brought me the tree you have just 
seen. He had come across it the day before while hunting, and 
knowing my fondness for curious plants had obtained it for me. 
Two months later I was in London. An English officer whom I 
had known in India came in to see me. In the midst of his con- 
versation I noticed that his gaze was fixed on some object across the 
room. Suddenly he arose and walked to where my Indian plant stood. 

«« Why is this devilish thing in your room?’ he said; ‘you can- 
not know what it is and what evil power it possesses, or you would 
fling it in the Thames before you are an hour older! Where did 
you get it, and why do you keep it here?’ 

* T was curious to know what power he attributed to my harmless 
tree, so told him the story of the Malay boy and his parting gift. 

“ He listened to me with an intent look on his face, and when I 
had finished speaking, said: 

“‘Itis strange indeed that you lived in India so many months 
and never heard of this plant, which the natives shun as they would 
the plague. Itis called the Tree of Death, for wherever it grows 
death comes swift and sure, though in many different ways. I see 
you do not believe me’ (for I could not repress a smile of incredu- 
lity), ‘but I know if you do not destroy the evil thing now some 
time it will bring a curse upon you, and the boy knew it also when 
he gave it to you in revenge for the blow you struck him.’ 

“Such an idle tale as this could, of course, have no effect upon 
me. The same steamer that landed me in New York brought also 
my tree of death, and as yet I have had no cause to regret it.” 

It was a foolish tale; some legend doubtless of that strange 
country of superstitious beliefs, and yet, remembering what I had 
just looked upon, I wished that Hugo had listened to his friend’s 
warning and left the loathsome thing to rot in the waters of the 
Thames. 

It was, however, a matter of little importance, and I soon forgot 
it in the enjoyment of my dinner. 
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Nine o'clock had struck wien we reached the door of the little 
house. Mrs. Hardon met us—a stately, handsome woman, whose 
dark eyes still kept the fire of youth beneath her white hair. She 
greeted me with a cordiality that went straight to my heart, then 
led the way to the library. 

As she opened the door I saw, coming toward us, a graceful 
figure, tall and slender, clad in soft folds of some shining yellow 
stuff, and I needed no words from Hugo to tell me it was Lillias. 

Her hair was fair; her complexion pale, with an undertone of 
brown, a coloring that in moments of excitement glows with a won- 
derful brilliancy. The nose, straight and delicate; the mouth, a 
trifle too large, perhaps, for absolute beauty, was exqusite in its 
sensitive curves. But the power and charm of the whole face was 
centered in the glorious eyes that shone like stars beneath the low, 
white brow. Golden-brown by day, at uight the darkness and the 
shadows seemed to creep into them and drive out the golden lights. 
Long, curling lashes, tipped with gold, hid them like a veil, beneath 
which they burned or melted until. one ‘felt that the days of enchant- 
ment had come again. She was a woman to stir the profoundest 
depths of a man’s heart, to touch every chord in the whole gamut 
of feeling to which his nature responded. 

I could not have told in what manner of conversation the even- 
ing was passed. That I took my part in it I am sure, though I 
was conscions only of that one radiant presence. I was literally 
under the spell of a beautiful woman, and forgetting my duty 
toward her as a physician, I watched her only with the eyes of a 
man. 

At last we arose to go. Liillias, half-hidden in the depths of an 
arm-chair, held out a detaining hand to Hugo: 

“Am I to have no song to-night?” she asked, reproachfully. 

Hugo smiled into the beautiful face upturned to his: 

“We should be gone this moment,” he said, “ but you shall have 
your song first.” 

I remembered well the music of that perfect .voice when I heard 
it last in song ten years ago. As I listened now I felt my heart 
throb in response to the passion and longing which his heart 
uttered to hers. 

Suddenly, with a quick look at Lillias, his fingers wandered into 
strange minor chords which mourned and wailed beneath his 
touch; then the music quickened to a wild, tumultuous strain which 
his voice took up and carried on in song, only to fall again into a 
mysterious chanting, full of discords and strange harmonies. 
It was a wild, barbaric music which set every nerve in my body 
tingling with 1 mad desire for motion, swift and intense. Involun- 
tarily I arose to my feet, and as I did so my eyes were attracted by 
a shadow on the wall. Good God! had the tree of death thrown 
its evil influence over me so soon that I must needs see in every- 
thing its curving, sinuous shape. Yet there it was on the wall 
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before me—the shadow of the snake—with head uplifted, swaying 
to and fro to the mad music. What was it? Ilooked around and 
saw Lillias sitting upright in her chair, swaying gently, as the 
shadow swayed. Her eyes, wide open, showed the pupils narrowed 
to a slender line. Apparently, she saw nothing, heard nothing but 
the music, and the look upon her face was so strange that instantly 
I became watchful, observant, with all my instincts as a physician 
on the alert. 

I saw with what difficulty she roused herself sufficiently to bid us 
good-night. She seemed languid, drowsy and her eyes still kept 
that unseeing look, like that of a sleep-walker. 

Little was said between Hugo and myself during our walk 
home, but, as we bade each other good-night, I asked: 

“What was that strange, uncanny song you sang to-night? It 
sounded like an incantation to the spirits of lost souls.” 

Hugo smiled. “You are not far out of the way in your thought,” 
he said; “it is the song of the Indian charmer, and Lillias has 
taken a strange fancy to it.” 

The following week slipped by like magic. Lillias, radiant. 
dazzling, bloomed into a new life, and, watch her as closely as 1 
would, I could detect no symptoms of that disease which I, as a 
physician, was there to cure. Love and happiness seemed to have 
retraced their flight and with folded wings rested in Hugo's 
heart. I rejoiced with him and gave myself up to the charm of 
the hour, knowing that all too soon I must go back to hard work 
and a busy world. 

One afternoon, about four o’clock, Hugo was summoned unex- 
pectedly to the nearest town on affairs connected with the busi- 
ness which had brought him home from Europe. The distance 
was but a matter of six miles or so, but it had been snowing heavily 
all day and the wind had piled the snow in drifts that made the 
roads well-nigh impassable. As he was starting he said to me: 

“If I am not back by eight o’clock you may know I have decided 
not to try the roads again until morning, and will you go to Lillias 
and tell her what has detained me?” 

I watched him disappear in the storm with a feeling almost of 
fear. All through the afternoon and evening I was conscious of 
the same sensation, which would not leave me, making me as rest- 
less and uneasy as a woman. 

Eight o’clock struck and no signs of Hugo. I waited until the 
hands of the clock pointed to the half hour, then started out. The 
snow had changed to sleet, which cut into my face like needles as 
I ploughed my way through the icy drifts. As I entered the door 
of the little house, Mrs. Hardon came to meet me. I was startled 
by her appearance. Her face was pale and troubled, her manner 
full of anxiety. I did not need her words to tell me that something 
of a serious nature had occurred. 

“T am thankful you have come, Dr. Stanhope, and without 
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Hugo,” she added. “Where is he and will he be here soon? Lil- 
lias is ill, very ill, and I feel as if I could not bear the sight of his 
face if I had to tell him of it to-night! ” 

I told her of the business which had called Hugo away and 
assured her there was no prospect of his return until morning. 

She drew a long breath of relief; then, as I asked her of Lillias’s 
illness, answered me after a moment's hesitation and in a voice 
the sadness of which touched my heart: 

“T will not conceal anything from you, Dr. Stanhope, for I know 
that Hugo has told you all and that you are here to help us if it 
lies within your power. It is one of those strange attacks which 
has prostrated Lillias to-day, and since morning she has not 
spoken or moved. Will you come to her ?—though I fear you can 
be of little service.” 

I followed her in silence to the door, which she opened and 
motioned me to enter. 

The room was unlighted save by the glowing fire that burned on 
the hearth. Before it, on a divan, lay Lillias, dressed in some 
soft woolen stuff of creamy white. She did not look at me as I 
entered, nor in any way show a consciousness of my presence. 
Mrs. Hardon bent over the silent figure and in a tender voice said: 

“ Lillias, darling, Dr. Stanhope has come to see you. Will you 
not speak to him?” Then, coming to my side, she whispered, 
“Can you not rouse her? Try and make her talk to you!” and 
left the room. 

For what seemed hours to me, but was in reality only moments, 
I sat in a silence broken only by the crackling of a coal or the 
beating of the sleet against the window-pane. 

There was a strange fascination for me in the quiet figure before 
me. Not the faintest quiver of an eye-lash, not the slightest 
quickening of the breath told me that in any way had my presence 
disturbed that profound repose. Still I waited, then, when at last 
I could no longer endure the death-like silence, I bent over her 
and said: 

“Lillias, Hugo asked me to come to-night and explain his 
absence to you. He was called away this afternoon on business 
and cannot return until to-morrow because of the unsafe condition 
of the roads. 

At the first sound of my voice she stirred slightly, then, with a 
slow, swaying motion she raised herself on her elbow and looked 
full at me. As her eyes met mine I noticed the strange narrowing 
of the pupils as I saw it the first evening of our meeting, but now 
the blank, unseeing look was gone, and instead there flashed upon 
me a glance of such strange intensity that I felt again, like an elec- 
tric shock, the sensation of fear which had haunted me all the 
evening, but now magnified an hundred-fold. 

“ Hugo!” she repeated. “What have Ito do with Hugo! It 
is life I want—the life I know in my dreams.” 
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Then, leaning forward, she clasped her knees with her hands, 
her eyes still burning into mine. : 

“Do you know what it is to dream of a land where the sun shines 
hot and burning all day long? Where every color of earth and 
heaven has blossomed into flowers, and every breeze is ladened 
with a thousand perfumes? There tall trees throw their shadows 
cool ani green, and palms and ferns and feathery grasses make 
soft hollows into which one can creep and rest, while all the fierce, 
wild creatures of the forest creep by with a step so light that scarce 
a rustle breaks the silence. That is life!” she cried, springing to her 
feet; “life full of warmth and color, full of sweet odors and rest! 
I long for it! pine for it! starve for it, and shall until I die!” 

Never had I seen her so gloriously beautiful. The warm blood 
glowed like fire in her cheeks; between the scarlet of her lips 
gleamed the snowy teeth, and her eyes, strange, subtle, mesmeric, 
held mine with a power I could not resist. 

For a moment we stood thus looking at each other, then, with a 
quick motion she turned and passed swiftly to the door. 

I sprang after her, roused by an overpowering emotion which 
her looks and words awoke in me. 

“ Do not go, Lillias,” I cried; but she only smiled mockingly at 
me. I caught one more glance from the strange, bewildering 
eyes, and she was gone. 

I had no wish to see Mrs. Hardon again that evening, so made 
my way out of the house as quickly as possible. Reaching Hugo’s 
study I entered and locked the door behind me. 

I felt stirred by a strange and unusual excitement. I tried to 
think, but my brain whirled in a wild confusion out of which no 
connected thought would come. Did I believe that Lillias was 
insane? A vision of the burning, passionate force rose before 
me, and I forgot all else. Never had I felt my powerlessness as a 
physician, even when fighting with death itself, as I did that 
night. 

| a long I should have sat thus unconscious of the passing 
of time I do not know had I not been roused by a sensation of 
extreme discomfort. The fire must have been out for some time 
and I was chilled through and through. What could the hourbe? 
I looked at my watch and saw it was two o'clock. It was ten 
when I had left the little house, and for four long hours I had sat 
turning one question over and over in my mind without finding 
any answer. I dreaded the coming of the day that would bring 
-Hugo, for how should I tell him that the awful curse of insanity 
had fallen on the woman he loved. Ah,no! I could not say that 
yet. I must see Lillias once more and watch her still closer before 
I could feel sure of this awful thing. Thinking thus I walked to 
the window and raised the curtain for a look at the night. High 
overhead the moon was sailing through clouds as white and fleecy 
as though no storm had tossed and torn them not five hours 
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before. The snowy coverlid that had fallen over all reflected back 
the radiance of the moonlight, making a light like that of day. 
Nota whisper broke the silence, but just beneath my window a 
shadow crept across the brightness, a shadow that wavered and 
vanished while I looked, only to reappear an instant later. It was 
a woman's figure in a clinging robe of white, struggling through 
the drifts and hidden from my sight at last beyond the conserva- 
tory door. 

To throw up the window and spring out into the soft pile of 
snow was the act of an instant, and in as shorta time I reached the 
green-house. I had not been there since my first visit, and even in 
my excitement I felt a strong thrill of repulsion as I opened the 
door. 

Where now were the flowers and fruits whose gorgeous hues 
had set the whole room ablaze? Night had robbed them of their 
color, and like the sad ghosts of their radiant selves they hung 
their heads, sorrowing. Only the white lilies shone more whitely 
still in the soft moonlight, which shed its silver beams over the 
room, giving all an unreal and dream-like look. But what a sub- 
tle, overpowering fragrance filled the air! “What a sachet and 
censer of perfume! what a spice-box of the Orient!” Iwas almost 
intoxicated as I passed through seeking for Lillias. 

She was not there, but the door at the further end of the room 
was open, and even before [ reached it I heard a sound that sent 
my heart into my throat. It was Lillias’s voice singing the song of 
the snake-charmers. 

Once again I crossed that threshold and stood before the loath- 

some tree. Pure and white the moonlight fell on the coiled and 
twisted mass and shone with a bright light over the white-robed 
figure on which my gaze was fixed. God! wasI mad or dreaming? 
Was it a vision of a brain gone wild, or some horrible nightmare 
that froze the blood in my veins! Ah, noj! Low and clear rose 
Lillias’s voice in the weird, wild strains; nearer and nearer still 
she pressed toward the slimy shape, which, unfolding coil after 
coil, reached toward her its thick, flat head and quivering tongue. 
Softly she stretched her white arms out and gathered it to her 
bosom, were it lay, fondled and caressed by the delicate fingers. 
And still the song went on. I tried to cry aloud, to move, but 
stood like one turned to stone. 

Suddenly I was conscious of a presence close beside me, and 
heard Hugo whisper, “ Oh, my God!” 

With a bound he sprang past me. There was a short, quick 
struggle, and a cry rang out, so full of agony, so heartrending, 
that it will not cease to haunt me while I live. Then Hugo came 
toward me bearing Lillias in his arms. 

“Ts she dead?” he whispered, his face as white as the deathlike 
one that lay upon his shoulders. 


I placed my hand upon her heart. It fluttered feebly as though 
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life were at its final ebb, and with a faint sigh the dark eyes looked 
up into the face of love bent over her. 

“You have killed me, Hugo,” she whispered. “You killed me 
when you killed my beautiful one. It was my life, and you have 
taken it from me.” 

And so, with her head upon his shoulder, she died. 

Coming into. my New York office ten days later I found a 1|stter 
from Hugo on my desk. I had left him in Eastmoore, a sorrow- 
ing, desolate man. I opened the letter, and these were the words 
I read: 


“When this reaches you I shall have left Eastmoore forever. 
There is one thing left me now in life to do, find the Malay boy 
and strangle him as I did his cursed gift. Then I can die, and, per- 
haps, forget.” 


The letter fell to the floor as I buried my face in my hands. I 
had lost them both, the friend I loved and the woman whom [| 
knew now was dearer to me than life itself. 

Fiorence Foore. 

New York. 


THE POET LONGFELLOW. 


LoNGFELLOW’s reputation as a poet is well founded; it has been 
emphasized in England and America, and has spread into foreign 
lands. Refined, elevating, tender and picturesque, his verses are 
musical, fanciful and of uncommon variety. But there are 
blemishes in some of them, errors of taste and judgment, that 
could have been avoided. Perhaps there is no English or Ameri- 
can poet of note whose stanzas are more unequal and require 
more careful sifting. 

It may seem ungrateful to criticise so honored a household com- 
panion; but if the reviewer's duty belongs paramountly to art, 
individuals are only of secondary consideration. Of the dead one 
may speak regardfully, yet freely; no personal feelings are injured; 
no reputations can be undone by captious reviewing. Shakspere 
himself is amenable to criticism and accountable for errors. The 
ex-cathedra judgment of a Jeffrey, the ipse dixit authority of a 
Dogberry recoil on themselves, and can do their subjects neither 
hindrance nor harm. 

That Longfellow was an ornament to English literature 
is simply to state a truism. His merits are on the sunny side 
of his character. But shadows also fall here and there on his pro- 
ductions that proper discrimination cannot afford to overlook. 
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Not seldom we encounter conventional poems, some of which 
catch the ear, but fail to nourish the understanding; among them 
are, “The Rainy Day,” “The Psalm of Life,” and “The Sifting of 
Peter,” while verses like “Catawba Wine” read unlike poetry 
and resemble newspaper advertisements. 

A profusion of simile and extravagant inverted metaphor is too 
often apparent. This is shown in the “The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus,” a version frequently praised, and not seldom copied, in 
which the poet says: 


The billows frothed YEastT.” 
And in the eighteenth stanza that tells: 


‘«The cruel rocks they gored her side 
Like the HORNS OF AN ANGRY BULL.” 


And in the twenty-first stanza, which runs near to burlesque: 


«<The salt-sza was frozen on her breast, 
The salt-rEar in her eyes; 


And he saw her hair, LiKE the brown sEA-WEED, 
On the billows fall and rise.” 


The first two lines remind one of S. C. Foster’s “Oh, Susannah !” 
the others recall O. W. Holmes’s “Fisherman’s Daughter,” whose 


hung down her pullid cheeks, 
Like sea-weed,”’ etc. 


“The Wreck of the Hesperus ” is partly founded on the ballad 
of “Sir Patrick Spens.” The old poet wrote: “J fear a deadly 
storm ;” the new moon late, yestreen with the old moon in her 
arm;” “I fear we'll come to harm;” “So loud, loud laughed he;” 
“the wind blew loud, and gurly grew the sea.” Longfellow has it: 
“T fear a hurricane;” “the moon hada golden ring;” “ A scorn- 
ful laugh laughed he ;” “ Colder and louder blew the wind.” Further 
on we have this unfortunate metaphor: 


‘«The snow fell in the brine, . 
And the billows frothed like yEasr.” 


Goethe’s “Erlking” evidently prompted the three concluding 
stanzas. 
In “ Resignation” occurs this passage: 


‘* What seems to us but sad funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant Lamps.” + 
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In Sonnet No. 4 of the “ Book of Sonnets” we have: 


‘* The western skies 
‘** Are red with sunset, and gray mists arise, 
Like damps that gather on a DEAD MAN’s PACE.” 


In Sonnet No. 12 we read: 


‘* From the dim headlands many a lighthouse gleams 
The STREET-LAMPS OF THE OCEAN.” 


In the seventh stanza of “ The Bells of Lynn” the “tumultuouy 
surges” are said to “clap their hands.” 

Sometimes far-sought biblical allusions are introduced, seem- 
ingly to reconcile the pious reader’s judgment to the author’s pov- 
erty of invention, of which an instance occurs in “ The Bells of 
Lynn,” where the Witch of Endor is cited in a manner strangely 
extravagant. Also in “The Gleam of Sunshine,” eighth stanza, 
wherein 


The golden sun 
Poured into a dusty beam; 
Lr«E the celestial LADDER SEEN 
By Jacos in his dream.” 


In “ Evangeline ” we are told that the stars are 


‘¢ The THouGuHtTs or Gop in the heavens;” 


and that 


‘* The TREES WRESTLE with the wind, 
LiKE Jacos of old WITH THE ANGEL.” 


In the “ Midnight Mass of the Dying Year,” an imitation of 
Tennyson’s “ Death of the Old Year,” it is stated that 


‘*The hooded cLouDS LIKE FRIARS 
TELL THEIR BEADS in drops of rain.” 


Of ‘The Old Clock on the Stairs” we learn that it 


‘* Points and BEcK~Ns with its hands 
LIKE A MONK, who under his cloak 


Crosses himself.” 


Faulty rhymes are either due to carelessness, a bad ear, or to a 
confession of being overtaxed in the mechanism of art. In “ The 
Skeleton in Armor,” for instance, ‘‘ December” is rhymed with 
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“chamber,” “Gerfalcon” with “walk on” “Shadow” with 
“meadow;” in “The Village Blacksmith” we have ‘‘ boys” chimed 
with “voice,” “paradise ” with “lies;” in “Prometheus,” “bastions ” 
with “ suggestions,” and “aspiration ” with “ Caucasian.” 

While resemblance of poetic form is freely admissible, imitation 
of poetic thought cannot be sanctioned. That Coleridge should 
have plagiarized some passages ia his “Hymn to Mont Blanc” 
from the verses of a German maiden, Pope founded his “ Dying 
Christian ” on the verses of Flatman, and Tennyson indited his 
“Owl” as a substitute for Shakspere’s more characteristic stanzas, 
is not to their credit. 

Margaret Fuller, in her “Papers on Literature” makes the 
sweeping charge that “Longfellow is artificial and imitative.” 
Two centuries ago Bishop Henry King sang: 


‘* But hark ! my pulse, like a sorr prum, 
Beats my approach, tells Thee I come; 
And slow, however, my MARCHEs be, 

I shall at last sit down by Thee.” 


This is reconstructed in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life” to read: 


‘« Still like MUFFLED DRUMS, are beating 
FUNERAL MARCHES to the grave.” 


Another line: 


** Art is long, and time is fleeting,” 
is as old as Greek literature. 


The “ Village Blacksmith” has been traced to an old poem by 
William Holloway, running: 


‘‘Beneath yon ELpERs, furred with blackening smoke 
The stINEwy sMITH, with many a labored stroke, 
His CLINKING ANviu plied in shed obscure, 
And truant scHooLBoys loitered round the door. 


Here a few slight changes are made by the imitator: ‘elders ” 
becomes “the spreading chestnut tree,” “the sinewy smith” has 
“large and sinewy hands,” and the “truant schoolboys,” as better 
children, ‘are coming home from school.” 

The “Slave of the Dismal Swamp” too audaciously approaches 
Moore’s “Lake of the Dismal Swamp.” Negroes ever were imita- 
tive, hence Longfellow’s “darky ” follows where Moore’s Indian 
went before; he does similar things, but under widely differing 
circumstances. Comparing the two versions, Moore speaks of 
the ‘‘firefly lamp,” Longfellow of the “ glow-worm’s shine;” Moore of 
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the “ serpent” and the “tangled Juniper;” “where man never trod 
before ;” the deadly vine ;” and the she-wol/f that stirred the brake ;” 
Longfellow of the “snake;” the “poisonous vine;” “ where hardly 
a human foot could pass;” “crouched in the rank and tangled 
grass, like a wild beast,” ete. 

Our poet’s gravest error lies in this, that he has not at all times 
been sufficiently self-exacting or patient to await the coming of 
his muse. In some cases his memory may have been at fault. 

As a curiosity, we copy from the New York Evening Mirror of 
June 12th, 1854, these verses, not contained in the author’s collec- 
tion: 

SOLEMN VOICES. 


I heard from out the dreary realms of sorrow 
‘The various tongues of Wo; 
One said, ‘‘Is there a hope in the to-morrow ?” 
And many answered, ‘‘No!” 


And they arose and mingled their loud voices, 
And cried in bitter breath, 
‘*In all our joys the past alone rejoices— 
There is no joy but death.” 


‘‘Oh, dreadful Past, beyond thy midnight portal 
Thou has usurped our peace; 
And if the angel, Memory, be immortal, 
When shall this anguish cease ?” 


And suddenly within the darkened distance, 
The solemn past replied: 

‘‘In my domain your joys have no existence, 
Your hopes they have not died! 


‘‘ Nought comes to me except those ghosts detested, 
Phantoms of Wrong and Pain; 

- But whatsoe’er affliction hath invested, 
The eternal years retain. 


‘* Then stand no more with look and souls dejected, 
To woo and win despair, 
The joys ye mourn the future hath collected, 
Your hopes are gathered there. - 


** And as the dew which leaves the morning flowers, 
Augments the after rain— 
And as the bloom which falls from summer bowers 
Is multiplied again— 
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‘* So shall the joys the future holds in keeping 
Augment your after peace; 
So shall your hopes, which now are only sleeping, 
Return with large increase.” 


These forgotten lines are taken from ‘“Godey’s Lady’s Book,’ 
Philadelphia, January, 1850: 


THE EVENING STAR. 


Just above yon sandy bar, 

As the day grows fainter and dimmer, 
Lonely and lovely, a single star 

Lights the air with a dusky glimmer. 


Into the ocean, faint and far, 

Falls the trail of its golden splendor; 
And the gleam of that single star 

Is ever refulgent, soft and tender. 


Chrysaor, rising out of the sea, : 
Showed thus glorious and thus emulous, 
Leaving the arms of Callirrhoe, 
Forever tender, soft and tremulous. 


Thus o’er the ocean, faint and far, 

Trailed the gleam of his falchion brightly: 
Is it a god, or is it a star, 

That, entranced I gaze on nightly? 


In 1883, Mr. Charles W. Hobart, of Iowa City, sent us a pam- 
phlet, still in our possession, dated Pen Yan, 1850, entitled “ Amy 
Bateman,” that contains this article: 


TIDE OF LIFE. 


Our rnGREss in life is naked and bare; 
Our proGREss through life is trouble and care; 
Our EGREss out of it, we know not where, 
But doing well here we shall do well there— 
I could not tell more by pencilling a year. 
C. W. H, 
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Later Longfellow, in his “Cobbler of Hagenau,” published these 
lines (see “ Three Books of Song,” 1872): 


‘* Our INGREss into the world 

Was nuked and bare; 

Our proGREss through the world 
Is trouble and care; - 

Our EGREss from the world 
Will be nobody knows where; 

But if we do well here 
We shall do well there; 

And I could tell you no more, 
Should I preach a whole year.” 


The poet had probably read these lines, was impressed with 
them, and, after an interval of twenty years, his memory returned 
them as one of his own compositions. 

WEIDEMEYER. 

New York. 


ERATO. 


A soLEMN hush hung o’er the sacred grove, 

With face cast down and soul most mute 1 wooed 

Her love all night, and at day-dawn we stood— 
Stood close together, spake not, nor did move; 

But heard the mournful cooing of a dove 

In the tall trees that girt Castalia’s flood. 

I seized the hand whose touch doth fire the blood— 
The small white hand with mine that scarcely strove, 
And kissed the fingers thrice, and thrice the palm! 

One moment then, embalmed in her embrace, 

Fell golden glories from above, 

Erato, yielding in that blissful calm, 

Far, far beyond my worth enriched thro’ grace 
My soul with numbers and bestowed her love! 

Rurvs J. 
LexrneTon, Ky. 
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A FREE-TRADE SYMPOSIUM. 
I.—WHO ARE FREE-TRADERS ? 


hliow ont ay 

Ir is not our purpose in thé ‘natrow limits of this article to enter 
upon any discussion éf"thée ate therits or faults of either 
protection or aibdbver, if possible, on which 
side words are exemplified” lageds,“whieh method is reat and 
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voluntarily by its te briefly which method 
ith natural tendencies, which instinct- 


various Classes constant! y suggests the impression that, tbe 
ber of people is exceedingly small whose opinions are based upon 
any real foundation, even in their own minds. In fact, it is clearly 
evident that by far the lar ger proportion of people who claim cer- 
tain views upon matters of politics; religion or social economy have 
never arrived at a conclusion by means of careful study or delib- 
eration. Through various trivial and often accidental influences 
they fall into a mere habit of belief and then deceive themselves 
with the idea that they have ine opinion. The enormous 
variety of forms of religious theFshpplies a striking proof of the 
truth of this assertion. With a great majority of people what they 
imagine to be fixed opivions sphere wire ht are - 
only vague inopréssiohss havin g-ne substiitial basis 
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as vehemently, and, in den fight: fon them ai sav- 
agely as though they them, 98. securely as the 
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at apAneinsion ereafter es continue in a state of confirmed 
bigotry the mental delusion that the baxeaxeal 
opinion. The ideas of another class are the result of the circum- 
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stances of their own immediate environment, as they know or think 
of nothing beyond, and in many other instances they are produced 
by causes entirely outside of their own consciousness. All of these 
people have no actual opinions of their own and none whatever for 
which they are in any way personally responsible. They are 
simply the victims of whims and notions.. Unfortunately for the 
rapid growth of the best and truest principles of political economy 
and sacial development the great majority of the voting population 
throughout the country belong to these classes, and by the votes 
of such as these its progress and eventual destiny are in a great 
measure decided. 

It is furthermore easily to be perceived that there are many who 
think they believe certain doctrines, but who unconsciously de- 
monstrate by their daily life and conduct that their inherent con- 
trolling motive is openly opposed to their professed belief. To 
this class belongs the entire body of people calling themselves 
protectionists, and we are fully justified in making this assertion 
by the time-worn adage, that ‘actions speak louder than words.” 
They advocate for others the fictitious notion that the protection 
of certain favored interests to the injury of all other interests is 
the best policy for the nation, but for themselves they act invari- 
ably upon the infallible principle that free-trade is best for the 
individual. With their usual inconsistency they ignore the fact 
that the nation is only a collection of individuals and that the 
national interest is only the sum total of individual interests. In 
the exact science of mathematics it is laid down as an axiom that 
“the whole is equal to the sum of all the parts,” and it follows as 
a necessary corollary that whatever affects the parts must affect the 
whole in the same proportion, and that, as applied to individuals, 
whatever is best for each separately must be best for all collec- 
tively. 

The most casual comparison of the superficial ideas of protection 
which they profess or express as against the ever-present principle 
of free-trade that every action of their lives constantly illustrates, 
at once discloses the fact that there does not exist a single protec- 
tionist except in theory, not one in actual fact, who is rational, 
consistent, conscientious. This statement is not a mere assertion. 
It is susceptible of positive proof. Elaborate and ingenious argu- 
ment is not necessary. There are abundant facts of gigantic magni- 
tude ready at hand for the purpose. Notwithstanding an average 
protective tax of more than forty-seven per centum, there is im- 
ported into the country annually merchandise to the value of 
more than one thousand millions of dollars when delivered from 
the custody of the customs officers. Why are these goods imported 
and why do the people buy them? We answer, because they are 
either better or cheaper than can be produced here, and usually 
they are both, even including the heavy duty which is always 
added to the first cost. Who buysthem? Are they all sold to 
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free-traders and consumed only by them? Let the protectionist 
answer if he will. Certainly common sense tells us that they are 
consumed as largely by the people of one class of party politics as 
the other. They are as eagerly scught and as freely bought by 
the dearest friends of protection as by its bitterest foes. At present 
the rates of duty range all the way from six hundred per centum 
or more down to absolute free-trade, and under the latter method 
the value of importations is several hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually, but of this the consumer neither knows nor cares; he 
thinks of but two considerations—value and price. The goods are 
bought by people of all grades and shades of opinion and with 
utter disregard of all political or economic affiliations. Every one 
of the pretended protectionists are ready and anxious customers 
for them whenever there is asingle cent of advantage under home 
productions. They never exhibit a particle of the financial mag- 
nanimity, commercial generosity, or industrial philanthropy which 
they profess. They never buy an American article ata dollar if 
they can get a foreign one of equally good quality at ninety-nine 
cents. Let the goods be what they may and of whatever origin— 
English, French, German, Belgian, Swiss—they cannot; the only 
issue is are they as good or better, are they as cheap or cheaper? 
It does not need argument to show the falsity of their assumed 
position. It isa self-evident fact that they deny by their every 
action what they profess in opinion. They talk protection for party 
purposes and for party purposes only, while they invariably prac- 
tice the strictest free-trade in all their private affairs. 

If we believe their idle talk they are protectionists, but if we 
believe instead the actual facts as proven by their daily lives they 
are, each and every one of them, from the highest to the lowest, to 
the furthermost limit of their power, absolute free-traders. In 
professed belief they are inconsistent, irrational and absurd; but 
in their actions, which speak louder than words, and always speak 
the truth, in the management of every detail of their personal 
affairs they are perfectly rational and logical, and every one is a 
consistent and persistent free-trader. By talk and vote they cry 
frantically for the “ American plan,” but by every act of their lives 
relating to themselves they condemn it, violate it and repudiate 
it. 

It appears, then, that the system of free exchange is natural, 
practical, intuitive; protection is unnatural, artificial, compulsory. 
Free-trade is practiced by all as one of the first instincts of nature; 
protection is practiced by none except under the rigid force of 
legal enactment. Free-traders are often acused of being theorists; 
the statement is untrue; on the contrary, they are supported by 
universal facts and by the voluntary acts of all men. Protection- 
ists claim to be practical; this assumption is also untrue; not an 
instance of voluntary protection ever occurs; it never exists except 
as an enforced compliance with restrictive laws; it would be impossi- 
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ble, were the whole world searched, to find one verson who acts 
upon that principle of his own free will. 

The object of protection is to compel the people to buy poor 
goods at high prices, but there is not a devotee of the system so 
faithful that he will take even a homeopathic dose of his own medi- 
cine until the strong arm of the law is held above his head. It is 
based upon force; it cannot exist for a moment except as it is sup- 
ported every moment by force. 

Every transaction in the life of every human being is made in 
conformity to the principles of free-trade as far as itis possible for 
the individual to make it. Each oné disposes of his products or of | 
his labor at the highest pessible price in the highest market 
obtainable, and each one procures his supplies at the lowest possi- 
ble price in the cheapest market accessible. This principle was 
dliscovered by man unconsciously and was put into operation intui- 
tively. Far back in the pre-historic ages, before the evolution of mon- 
eys or currencies had commenced and centuries before the acts now 
distinctively known as buying and selling had ever been thought 
of it existed in the form of “barter,” when quantity was actually 
delivered for quantity received. It has been the free practice of 
all men since time began to produce a single thing or a few things 
and to exchange them freely for all the numberless demands of 
life. No one can do all things, all cannot do the same thing; but 
each can do some one thing; and it is this limit of individual 
capacity that compels the diversities of individual employment. 
It is upon this method that the entire economy of society depends; 
on the separation of occupations, on the division of labor, on the 
mutual exchange of production; and it is universally found that 
the more minute are these subdivisions and the freer the inter- 
change the greater is the total aggregate of production and 
supply for all. It is only through this system that concentration of 
population has been possible. Without it the great cities of the 
world could never have grown up. If it were to be wholly sup- 
pressed nearly all human life in the city of New York and in all 
the other great centres of population would be extinct in ten days. 
It is by this universal principle of mutual exchange and constant 
interchange of product that every human being on the face of the 
earth, no matter what his location, condition or occupation, works 
out the greatest good for himself with the least labor; and it has 
been through its widest possible observance that the whole human 
family has gradually risen from want and destitution to comfort 
and abundance. 

Superficially some are protectionists, physically there are none. 
In politics some are free-traders; in truth all are free-traders. 

A. M. Warner. 


New York. 
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II.—A FREE-TRADE LABORER’S VIEWS. 


I am a laborer, a railroad hand, performing such work as is com- 
monly called labor. Of course, I know that every person who 
works in any occupation is as much a laborer as the “hewer of 
wood and the drawer of water,” but I want my fellow workmen to 
understand that I am distinctly a laborer of their class. It is, 
gerhaps, impossible for me to state the economic facts which are 
aow being discussed as clearly and forcibly as the professional 
’ political economist can do it;-my only hope is that what I have to 
vay will be read more readily by my brother laborers. 

For many years I was a protectionist, a believer in the absurdity 
that legislation can by an act of Congress increase wages. Labor 
being a commodity, like everything else in the world that is con- 
sumed, is purchased or hired in the cheapest (lowest-priced) mar- 
kets of the world. Take, for example, a railway construction com- 
pany about to build a road across the continent. What is the first 
move it makes? Surely to send agents to every labor market in 
the world to engage hands at the lowest possible price. Are 
Americans hired? Not much. The agents in New York City sur- 
round Castle Garden and bid for the Irish, Scandanavian, German, 
Pole, Italian, and other labor, and hire invariably that which they 
get the cheapest. That is good business on the part of the rail- 
road agents and their masters. But when those same robber barons 
start in during election times to tell us laborers how good and 
aie eB they have been to us laboring men, they lie and 

nowingly lie. Though they have a right to buy the chief thing 
of their consumption in-the cheapest market, for, as I have said 
above, labor is an article of consumption, still they have no right 
to pass laws which interfere with the natural law of supply and 
demand and which forces us poor laborers to pay for the food we 
eat, the clothes we wear, the rents we pay twice what those things 
are worth. This is no exaggeration. A man getting fourteen 
dollars a week as a matter of fact only gets seven in value. That 
is, his fourteen dollars has only the purchasing power of seven 
dollars in a protected market. All we ask is fair play, the same 
right as the millionaire who buys labor, mainly to purchase what 
we must have to exist on in the lowest markets in the world. The 
middionaire can afford to purchase his clothes, food and shelter in 
mproetectionist’s country so long as his chief article of consumption 
is allowed to come to him free of tax, and even of transportation 
chang es;.fen the ethigrant in most instances pays, like a stupid, his 
own trahsportetionsclarges. Wealth, my friend, is made by two 
thiagyat. bow, aud ability. So-called labor is the work done by 
our hands and muscles; ability is the labor of the mind, and of 
greed and cunningness as well. He who has the ability to make 
others labor for him for the least possible pay is a wealth pro- 
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ducer. The protectionist has the ability and we the labor require- 
ments. Instead of being satisfied with the great advantages nature 
has bestowed on him to succeed in the struggle for existence, he 
meanly and basely handicaps us unfortunates whom nature has 
provided with only strong muscles and coarse fibres to cope in 
our life struggle with intelligence, education, greed and cunning- 
ness, by making us pay two prices for the bare necessaries of life, 
while they, not even satisfied with their diabolical schemes of re- 
ducing us to starvation point, boldly declare that they want to take 
the tax off tyeir luxuries—alcoholic liquors and tobaccos—before 
giving us cheap clothes. While, in fact, we laborers would be willing 
to give them free whisky and tobacco if they allowed us the same 
privilege on the necessaries of existence. This is not practical 
because a revenue to pay the running expenses of the Government 
must be collected some way, and the best way surely is to tax whisky 
and tobacco before wool and other necessaries. The principle that 
everything consumed by man should be free of taxation is a proper 
one, but if a revenue must be raised for the benefit of the whole 
pebple, tax that which does the least harm to the greatest number 
andauake those things bear thelightest tax which are of the great- 
est.good ito the greatest number. The laboring men of the United 
Stated hretheignaitest number, and they are not benefited one cent’s 
sworth b¥/aprotectivetdianiff, which is proven by the necessity of a 
photdetive tariff to imfarit industries. In other words, money 
paid 60 tii zequivalent to an admission that the 
same articles produced’* by said infant industries can be bought 
antici) cheaper elsewtierss not, why she:tan.for their special bene- 
fot? Reménybéy abwaltsthat thetibuik ithe taxes of a country are 
eollected : ftom “theo daboreérs lofothezsameh ad agelude, of course, 
thenftrmers oorl thei Hardest aridtaréstobldd the.most by our 
the themselves wheneas, they 
bod mot: intany sense of the sword soft aatythiog 
the; detepmitrenit of :us labormt Mensii have no aldubtt ofp ite 
ifintethad bt Mulhall tocfigurebits ottlitatrhe codldl show: 
penkion offievery pootedbiinist mdmufnety rettiat the 
Umiteds!Staté8 the sumh!o gitonedimbiew dollars ;1dds libel | it: 
Scotland, or some other place where he -bouldy diimoand tarive 
Nadim tb it; :protadéd ihe adr eednevedl'to 
bet di sail! ha dry itilor 
Almenicen odt ef oft 2oontasvbs oma odt ditw 
1846 the hds beens ibdnefited! batdsoor 
the things he consumes, how is it that the laboberst Have fodidiaa 
sockird to oStates 8 tif dbrty- 
tatifiviss wihly tim! densg 
Phe widl onswhdn call hiwattention 
toltat few oti pears ago lat 
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portion of the manual labor of the Northern States; such is not the 
case now. Oh,no! He runs our municipal governments because 
he finds that perquisite getting in a free country, with a lax en- 
forcement of the laws, is an easier life than struggling against the 
emigrants of Germany, Italy, Switzerland and Russia. The Ger- 
man in his turn has been ousted by the cheaper labor of the Italian, 
and Scandinavian and Pole. He has taken to lager-beer saloons 
and politics, ‘and, being more thrifty and less excitable than the 
Irish, is rapidly crowding him from the municipal offices. The 
Tqlians and Poles for the last few years have filled the labor mar- 
ket, glutted it in fact, but they are getting the worst of the struggle 
since the robber barons have discovered that negro labor was a 
cheap article in the South and only need to be transported to fields 
of action; therefore, the negro is now in his turn ousting the 
Italians and Poles in some sections of the country. Had the China- 
man been allowed to flood the United States, as the Hon. Mr. Har- 
rison argued that they should have been, you would have seen the 
Mongolian force out all other foreign labor as he was doing on the 
railroads on the Pacific slope. I state these facts merely to show that 
labor is invariably bought where it is the cheapest, and not to show 
that it should be kept out of our country. Godforbid! The world 
is here for all mankind. We want no more restrictions. On the 
contrary, we want to abolish all that now exist. Labor will look out 
for itself if given azfair field and no favor. Protectionists should 
be made to worry along or cease to exist unless they can do like- 
wise. 

The proposition or threat which protectionists make, that unless 
they are subsidized by a high tariff, “they will not play,” and there- 
fore the game stops and, consequently, the laborers will starve has 
not the slightest foundation in fact. It is mere rot; the most trans- 
parent kind. Whatever facts there are point the other way. Great 
Britain collects the largest revenue of any nation on imported 
goods, and yet she is the nearest to free-trade. The tariff is alto- 
gether on the luxuries of life. Nota single manufacturer is pro- 
tected except by his own ability and industry, and yet Great Brit- 
ain is the greatest manufacturing country in the world, and pays 
skilled labor higher wages than any other country. This statement 
cannot be controverted. 

Take New South Wales and Victoria, one a highly protected 
colony and the other almost absolutely free-trade. Both started 
with the same advantages, the result is that the colony.most nearly 
free-trade has shut out hands down, as the horsemen say, its near 
neighbor and rival. 

If the workingman will only repeat to himself, until the words are 
got by heart, that this question only concerns the consumer, and 
that all taxes take from him more in proportion to his income than 
it does from the rich man, and that it is his right to be permitted 
to buy what he needs to exist on wherever he is able to buy it the 
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cheapest, he will not then let the dust thrown in his eyes by the 
aggressionists blind him to the simple fact that the laborer should 
first and always look out for himself, and that it is not to his inter- 
est to build up a manufacturing class, for they are able, as is well 
illustrated, to take good care of themselves all along the line from 
infancy to old age. Let them, like men, stand on their own bottom 
and then all will go well with every one. 
Joun O’Brien. 
New York. 


IlIl.—THE CLERK OF THE WEATHER. 


Dr. Jostan J. Barnes stood in his small laboratory, his eyes 
fixed like those of a cat upon a series of induction coils in one 
corner of the room, and which it was easy to perceive were in a 
highly-electrified condition. On the opposite side of the room a 
small cloud of vapor floated lazily in mid-aid, totally unconscious 
of the wonderful role it was destined to play in the history of the 
world. 

After watching the coils intently for a few minutes a smile of 
pleasure illuminated the doctor’s countenance, and taking from 
his pocket a small reflector he carefully adjusted it so as to face 
the cloud of vapor, and then touched a button. Instantly, as 
though acted upon by magic, the cloud of vapor began to rapidly 
diffuse itself throughout the apartment and soon became com- 
pletely invisible. 

Highly elated at his success, the doctor touched another button, 
reversing the current in his battery, and as he did so the vapor 
began to form once more, the diffused particles being gradually 
brought closer and closer together, until at length they were drawn 
to the very focus of the reflector, where they became condensed 
into drops of rain, and fell in a shower to the floor. 

« Kureka!” exclaimed Dr. Barnes, jumping about in uncontroll- 
able excitement, ‘“ Eureka, I have found it!” 

For a man of Dr. Barnes’s age and temperament to caper about 
in such an undignified manner and give utterance to a pleonasm 
like that above recorded was a sure sign that there was something 
very unusual in the air, and, indeed, there was, a something which 
a chemist would have defined as an odor resembling that of ozone. 

The real state of the case was that the doctor, after months of 
patient experimenting, had at last discovered what he termed a 
“ pluvio-genetic force,” that is to say a force which would enable 
him to absolutely control the weather to suit his pleasure. 

This force, closely allied to electricity, could be cheaply pro- 
duced in large quantities, and by means of suitable reflectors it 
could then be thrown off into space, and would there produce, on 
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an immense scale, results identical with those which the doctor 
had achieved in miniature in his laboratory; for the positive 
pluvio-genetic force would condense the moisture of the atmos-- 
phere and bring it down in the form of rain, while the negative 
force would, on the contrary, cause the particles of moisture to be 
completely dissipated, and allow the sun to shine in its effulgence. 
By suitable combinations of the forces the weather-service could 
be controlled at will 

It is difficult to comprehend at first sight the importance of such 
a discovery as this. To most of us the power of controlling the 
weather would simply mean immunity from all the little annoy- 
ances and perplexities which are now attendant upon unexpected 
showers. Our wives would no longer run the risk of having their 
new bonnets or dresses spoiled by the rain, and when we planned 
an entertainment or a trip to the country we could be sure that 
our plans would not be frustrated by an unwelcome shower. 

People of a very charitable disposition might even go so far as 
to think of the poor farmer, and might feel thankful that in future 
no continuous rains or prolonged droughts would deprive him of 
the fruits of his labor, a catastrophe which naturally tends to in- 
crease the price of market produce and put it beyond the reach of 
the poorer classes. 

These things were all very well in their way, but were by no 
means among the most important of the changes which this new 
discovery seemed destined to make, and Dr. Barnes hardly gave 
them a thought. His mind was fastened upon the remote possi- 
bilities of the scheme, and these of themselves were enough to turn 
any man’s head. It was a matter of small moment to produce a 
sunshiny April, a snowy August and a scorching December. 
What was of importance was the power of changing the climate 
of any locality at will; a power which would enable him to alter 
the entire aspect of the earth and bring into use portions of the 
surface of our globe which had hitherto eluded his dominion. 

The Desert of Sahara, when inundated with plentiful rains, would 
become as fertile as the far-famed banks of the Nile; the tropics 
could be made to grow the fruits of the temperate regions, while 
the poles could be clothed with the luxuriant vegetation of the 
lower zones, and become the centres of civilization and progress. 

Nor was this all. The influence of climate upon man’s physical 
and moral nature is far greater than is commonly supposed. Not 
only does extreme heat deprive man of his physical and menta! 
energy, and extreme cold dwarf his body and his mind. 
But, even in temperate regions, the variability of the climate low- 
ers the average of human life and produces a corresponding effect 
upon his mental and moral nature. Yes, the importance of the 
doctor’s discovery could not possibly- be over-estimated. 

Even considered from a merely commercial point of view the 
question of the weather was one of the greatest moment. In navi- 
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gation alone millions of dollars would be annually saved by the 
power to control wind and storm, while there was scarcely a branch 
of business which was not dependent, to a greater or less extent, 
upon atmospheric conditions. 

The only serious disadvantage to the doctor’s discovery was that 
the population of the entire globe would now be deprived of the 
one great staple topic of conversation—the state of the weather. 
But Dr. Barnes proposed as soon as he had a little leisure to 
invent some fitting substitute. 

Knowing too well the fate of great inventions when prematurely 
disclosed to the world, the worthy doctor kept his discovery to 
himself and proceeded to perfect his work with the greatest 
secrecy; but, fortunately, perhaps, such a thing as a secret cannot 
long exist in the nineteenth century. A newspaper reporter 
obtained an inkling of the doctor’s discovery, and as this man had 
been provided by nature with the patent universal-jointed-news- 
paper-reporter’s conscience, at that time all the rage in his profes- 
sion, his paper that night published a full-page scoop, giving a 
complete account of the process of manufacturing the pluvio- 
genetic force, a biography and portrait of the doctor, and an opin- 
ion of the new invention from all the most prominent scientific 
and unscientific men of the two hemispheres. 

It has been said that truth is stranger than fiction, but that was 
before the invention of the modern newspaper. 

Once in the newspapers it would have been as easy to check the 
earth in its course around the sun as to prevent the spread and 
growth of the item. Moreover, the secular press, not content with 
discussing the question in its every aspect, even went so far as 
to publish plans for a weather almanac for the ensuing year, and 
Dr. Barnes’s hair turned gray as he read all these conflicting plans, 
and wondered how it would be possible to cater to such varied 
tastes. But the papers all agreed upon one point, namely, that 
the Government should purchase the secret and take the control 
of the weather into its own hands. Dr. Barnes, too, was of the 
opinion that Uncle Sam would be a better milch-cow than any 
private enterprise, and he accordingly contracted to furnish all the 
pluvio-genetic force he manufactured to the Government. It cost 
him $500,000 to have the contract signed, but he found it a profit- 
able investment. 

No sooner was the agreement signed than the press of the entire 
country again took up the question as to the amount of rain ard 
shine it would be desirable to have daily. At first there was 
great diversity of opinion upon this subject, but soon the editors 
resolved into two great camps—the rain and the shine party. 

The former held that the weather should be kept at a steady 
rain throughout the year, claiming that under these circumstances 
all manufacturers and dealers in umbrellas, water-proofs, cloaks, 
overshoes, etc., would be greatly benefited, and that from them the 
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benefit would spread to the other trades; for the former being 
obliged to enlarge their works in order to meet the increased 
demand for their productions, all the manufacturers of supplies, 
fixtures and other articles would also find their trade augmented, 
more laborers would be required, and employment would thus be 
furnished to the thousands who were then out of work. 

The benefits to be gained by this course were so obvious that 
the second party did not even dispute them, but held that the 
Government, instead of favoring the dealers of wearing apparel 
and rubber goods, should favor the more important manufactur- 
ers of cooling beverages of all kinds. To effect this end it held 
that the sun should be allowed to shine its hottest throughout the 
year, as this excessive heat would produce in the people an insa- 
tiable thirst, and the brewers, soda-water manufacturers and 
dealers in drinks of all kinds would prosper, and their prosperity 
would naturally entail that of the other trades. 

Soon all the periodicals had ranged themselves under one of 
these two banners and filled their pages with interminable statis- 
tics and intricate arguments both on the umbrella and the drink 
side, and it must be confessed that the drink party soon proved to 
have an overwhelming majority of supporters. 

One small newspaper published in the village of Tip-top, Ari- 
zona, had the impudence to say that, in its opinion, it was neither 
the umbrella nor the drink manufacturers that should be consid- 
ered, but that the Government should always seek to benefit the 
people in general and not any particular class. The editor, 
therefore, claimed that the days should be, fine and clear, but 
not too warm, and that refreshing showers should be evoked at 
certain hours of the night while no one was out to be inconven- 
ienced by the rain. 

Such rank heresy was of course not to be tolerated, and the 
other newspapers at once fell upon the unfortunate editor and 
made short work of him. They showed first his selfishness in con- 
sidering only the individual wishes of the people, instead of the 
benefit of the country at large. Then they raked up all his past 
life, proved him to be a criminal of the deepest dye, and in addi- 
tion stated that out of the seventeen paying subscribers to his 
paper, nine were in arrears for their subscriptions. 

Having thus shown the fallacy of his argument beyond all 
question, they renewed the hostilities among themselves. And 
now the question was brought into politics. The umbrellas hap- 
pened to be in power at the time, and at once decreed perpetual 
showers, night and day. 

This brought on other advantages that had not been foreseen, 
for the rivers became swollen with the unusual supply of water 
and overflowed their banks, sweeping away whole cities. These 
floods greatly increased the prosperity of the country, for thousands 
of workmen found employment at damming up the banks of the 
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stream, while carpenters, masons and builders of all sorts waxed 
rich from the profits derived from rebuilding the demolished 
habitations. And asit is an axiom of political economy that no 
one trade can prosper without the benefit being in some measure 
distributed among the people the whole country became rich and 
happy. Of course it was some inconvenience to go about swathed 
up like a mummy in all sorts of water-proof garments, but if any 
one complained he was at once set down as either a drinkomaniac 
or a fool. 

But the despised drink party proved so strong at the next elec- — 
tion that they carried the day, and immediately upon their 
accession to power they took steps to have matters their own way. 
The former decree was reversed, and perpetual summer-heat was 
decided upon, with a temperature of 120 degrees in the shade. 
This change of policy made itself felt at once, and the prosperity 
of the country again greatly increased, for the reservoirs becoming 
dried up, the water supply gave out, and companies were at once 
organized to transport water to the cities from a distance. This 
work furnished employment to hundreds of men, and no laborer 
now could complain of lack of occupation. Moreover, these work- 
men, all earning money, could afford to spend more, so that other 
branches of trade prospered, and, in fact, everybody profited as 
much by this perpetual sunshine as they had before from the con- 
tinuous rain. The only man who still complained was the irre- 
pressible editor of the Tip-top Slasher, who was so dull that he did 
not know a good thing when he saw it. 

But although the country thus found itself in an era of great 
prosperity, the strife between the political parties was waxing hot, 
the umbrella party, although in the minority, were antagonists 
not to be despised. In Congress they would resort to all manner 
of tricks to prevent the drink party from having its own way, and 
many were the bills defeated by their skillful manceuvring. They 
soon learned that the simplest way to defeat a measure was to 
tack on innocent-looking amendments, so skillfully prepared as to 
afterward defeat the prime object of the bill, and they made good 
use of this knowledge. 

The strife, in fact, became so violent, that the country soon 
found itself threatened with a civil war. This, however, was for- 
tunately averted by a happy compromise which was effected 
between the two parties, whereby it was agreed that while the drink 
party should maintain the present torrid heat, there should be, as 
a concession to the umbrella party, a few hours of torrential rain 
at unexpected intervals during the day. This plan worked admir- 
ably, and both the umbrella and drink manufacturers waxed rich 
and fat, while the clouds which had been hovering over the politi- 
cal atmosphere cleared entirely away, as though they, too, had 
been acted upon by the doctor’s pluvio-genetic force. 

As for Dr. Barnes himself, he was heralded far and wide as the 
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light of the century, and honors of all sorts were showered upon 
him. He was kept constantly busy manufacturing his valuable 
product, and had soon acquired an immense fortune. 

The only drawback to his happiness was that he was obliged to 
remain in-doors all the time, as his constitution was not proof 
against the sudden changes of the weather. Either the torrid heat 
or the torrential rain alone was enough to make him ill, and the 
two together, alternating as they did at irregular intervals, was 
enough to give a stronger man his death-blow. 

Of course other people were as subject as the doctor to the new 
order of affairs, and the sick-lists and mortality-tables increased to 
a surprising extent. But even this, as the papers conclusively 
proved, was an advantage to the country, for the doctors and 
undertakers were thereby considerably enriched. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Barnes could not long stand the confinement 
of the house, and he one day imprudently resolved to take a little 
active exercise in the open air, cost what it might. The natural 
result followed. In spite of his umbrella and his water-proof coat 
he was drenched to the skin, and immediately afterward received 
a sunstroke. The combined effects of the two brought him to his 
bed, and he died without even having the satisfaction of knowing 
whether it was the drink or the umbrella party that had killed 
him. 

His secret died with him, for all the efforts of the scientists to dis- 
cover the process of manufacturing the pluvio-genetic force failed, 
so matters returned perforce to their original condition,and “Old 
Sol” again assumed absolute control over the weather. The umbrella 
and drink parties no longer had any cause for existence, but they 
managed to scrape up some new subjects of dispute, and had soon 
completely forgotten the original cause of their existence. 

The death of the doctor was universally mourned, for had he 
lived but a few years longer, the United States, with its constant 
floods and droughts, would have become the wealthiest nation in 
the world. It was, indeed, sad that the brilliant future just dawn- 
ing for the country should be thus ruthlessly checked at the very 
moment it appeared in its most promising aspect. 

The only happy man in the entire kingdom was the selfish editor 
of the Tip-top Slasher, who could now occasionally go out for a walk 
without his Boynton bathing-suit and his patent guaranteer against 
sunstroke. 

Ciement FERZANDIE. 

New York. 
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EL CONDE DE VALDESPINO. 
A SPANISH GUIDE'S STORY. 


Herz, sefiores, you may repose yourselves for awhile. Look! 
you can still see the turrets of the castillo behind us, and there, 
just before, are the white chozas of the village glittering amid the 
green—beautiful, say you? You should have seen it then. Now, 
the curse rests over all—ever since that day. I doubt not you 
have heard the story. No? not of Pepita and the Padre of Cerro- 
Vidrio? Spain was filled with it, and the count--maldito! He did 
wisely to flee. It had gone hard with him in our country despite 
his rank and his wealth. Tell me, sefiores, why is it that the 
children of the poor are ever a prey for the rich and haughty, and 
men smile and shrug their shoulders-—so; as if to say: “ For what 
else were the poor created ?” 

It does not need for me to tell you of the noble house of Valde- 
spino. For centuries its counts have stood among our grandees, 
foremost in battle and in council—ay, and at times in wickedness; 
but tne fourteenth of the name outdid them all in exploits whereat 
the Devil smiles. He was handsome—at least the women thought - 
him so, for they never look beyond a straight nose and a dark eye; 
but even among us simple country folk there were those who 
noted in his face a something that told of the carouses and 
debauchery that kill the soul. 

They said that at Madrid he was a leader among the wildest— 
that what with gambling and drunkenness and mad pranks, he 
had made the city unsafe for inexperienced young blades and 
pretty women, for he spared no man whose money tempted his 
greed, nor woman whose beauty had the evil fortune to catch his 
libertine eye. He respected not the laws, the Church, God—nay, 
nor the blessed Virgin herself. But his last villainy —that for 
which he was driven to leave the town—was the wounding of one 
who stood high in the favor of the Court. The count claimed it 
was done in fair fight, but there were rumors of treachery in the 
air—suflice that there was a game of cards, a charge of sharping, 
a brawl, and the Duke de Jimenes was run through, whether by 
the count, or by one of his bravo comrades, no one could tell. 
Much talk followed, and the culprit deemed it best to retire to one 
of his many estates until the affair waxed old. Cursed be the 
hour! his choice fell upon our neighborhood, and the stately 
castillo, through whose empty halls we have just passed. Well, he 
came with his bad, handsome face and his gliding walk like a 
serpent that slips noiseless over the rocks, and he brought his 
cooks, and his scullions, and his lacayos and his bravos. I need not 
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tell you that we simple peasants thronged around and opened onr 
mouths and eyes wide at the sight of so much grand eur, and like. 
enough some of us cried,“ Viva!” for name and fortune attract, even 
when overshadowed by wickedness—more’s the shame—and then 
we could not but feel pleased that so great a nobleman had chosen 
our place instead of any of his finer palacios wherein to spend his 
exile. Only the good Padre Geronimo shook his head and looked 
grave, and when we asked him the wherefore, he said: “God _pre- 
serve us, my children. Is it not well that the shepherd’s brow 
should be clouded when he sees the wolf making his den near to 
the fold?” 

But Pepita! I remember well marking her on that day, how 
she laughed and ran hither and thither among us, and seemed to joy 
that there was something to break the monotone of our sleepy life; 
something to see, something to talk of—not that she was dissatis- 
fied or weary of us plain folk,sefiores. She had loved us as we had 
loved her from the day when her father and mother had died (may 
God keep them in glory!) and had left her and what little wealth 
they owned, a charge to the good priest who closed their eyes with 
the prayers of the Church. And now she was grown up—for she 
had seen sixteen years pass—and from the glossy curls to the little 
arched foot, ay, sefiores! she was perfection; nor was her kind 
heart less grateful tous than her beauty; and her songs and pretty 
dances were but the blossoms of her cheering words to the poor 
and tender nursing of the sick—the true fruit uf her sweet life. 
There was not one of the boys of the village, from José, the inn- 
keeper’s son, to Juan, who took care of the molinero’s donky, that 
a ms dying for love for her—and, by Santiago, who could blame 
them! 

The count observed her in the crowd that stood gazing in won- 
der at his rich equipage and noble train, and his dark heart was 
filled with unholy passions—not love, mark you, sefiores, he was 
too wicked for that—but desire, such as makes the Devil thirst to 
draw souls unto himself. Would I had known it all then! I had 
a sharp poniard that, I pride myself, would have found its way 
among all his slavish minions and have nestled deep under his 
silken vest—but that was not to be—perhaps La Santa Virgen 
willed it otherwise for the good of my soul. 

It was not long after the count had come and had the castillo 
ordered well after the many years during which it had been given 
up to owls and bats, when it was announced that he would hold a 
Jiesta for the pleasure of the villagers; for, from the day he came, 
he had been /lano, as we say, with us all; and touched glasses so 
gaily with the inn-keeper and his friends over the table in the 
bodega, that old Sancho roundly swore that ail we had heard were 
lies told by the rich city folks to excuse their evil treatment of one 
whose only offence was that he disdained not to be friendly with - 
the poor—that was the story his lacayo spread, God forgive us for 
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believing it!—but he had been so cunning, mark you. For three 
weeks he had been among us without so much as looking crosswise 
at our wives and daughters. 

_ Well, as I was saying, he designed that the village should enjoy 
a grand fiesta in the grounds of his castillo, and, mio dios! sefiores, 
what could we do. Every boy donned his best manta and gayest 
faja, and ail the women shone out in laces and mantillas which 
they had kept so carefully that even their husbands and brothers 
knew not that they had them. 

Gravely, and with the air of the grandee he was, did the count 
receive us, giving a pleasant word now and again to those he knew 
best, and, when the music sounded, he came down and took Pepita 
by the hand and led her out pleased and blushing to move first 
with him in the dance. 

Even then, we, poor, blind fools that we were, saw nothing; so re- 
spectful and courteous were his manners—only the padre, and 
with him it was rather a premonition of evil, a warning from some 
holy saint, than a feeling for which he could give himself a reason 
of the brain. 

And Pepita—how could you blame her, sefiores. She was full 
of the glee of the simple girl who feels that she has been honored 
with the notice of the noble. God preserve us from such honor! 

But, mark you! ten days passed, and word was brought to the 
Padre Geronimo that the count desired his presence. Wondering, 
he hastened to the casii/lo and found its master reclining in a room 
rich with with figured*tapestries.. As the good padre entered the 
count rose to meet him, and, with the honeyed words he could so 
well use, begged him to be seated, and poured out a glass of wine. 
Then, throwing himself down carelessly upon a seat, he said: 

“TI have sent for you, my good padre, first, because I have heard 
much of your piety and learning, and in the hope that even such a 
sinner as I might profit by your blessing; and second, because I 
have a proposition to make which will be a great benefit to one 
who I understand is in your charge.” He paused a moment and 
eyed the priest, who, in his astonishment, vouchsafed him no reply. 
Then he went on: 

* Doubtless you have guessed that I refer to the little maid who 
was at my fiesta—her whom they call Pepita. It has seemed to me 
in pondering, thut she might look for higher advancement than 
this neighborhood, honest though it be, can afford, and a place in 
my household might prove a step toward a marriage with some 
wealthy citizen at the least. She shall be a special charge to my 
housekeeper, the Donna Isabel, and you know there is no worthier 
duenna in all the county. What do yousay? I swear that the 
care of the girl’s future shall be a sacred duty to me.” 

Picture the feelings of the good padre at these words of the 
count. All his old suspicions sprung up like frightened partridges 
in the mountains when the hunter draws near. Then, too, there 
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were not lacking to his mind strange stories of this very Donna 
Isabel—a wrinkled old hag—and of the infamous services she was 
said to have rendered the count in years gone by. The offer upon 
its face was fair and honest, and promising of great good to the 
little maid whom ke had watched over from the cradle up--—but, 
while to lose her, even to certain fortune would be bad enough—to 
such suspicious benefit as this. His mind grew firm. Turning 
to the count, who sat watching his face closely, he said: 

“ Excelencia, think not that I am heedless of the good you offer 
her who is dearer to me than if she were a daughter of my own, 
but know, that the violeta of the mountains is all unfitted to 
the close air of the city, and I am assured that Pepita would never 
consent to leave those whom she loves, nor does she look for ad- 
vancement beyond that which God has given her. I thank you, 
Excelencia, most humbly, for the kindness and condesension you 
have seen fit to show us; but, believe me, I decide for the best.” 

“Enough!” interrupted the count, rising hastily and endeavor- 
ing in vain to hide the black passions that surged up in his face. 
“You refuse my proposal? See that you can do as much for your 
charge. Adios!” 

Half-frightened at his blazing eyes and fierce-twitching mouth, 
the priest turned to depart; but, as he passed through the door, 
his eyes rested for an instant upon a figure pictured on the tapes- 
try in the room, It was a Moor of gigantic stature upon a black 
charger which seemed to breathe fire, and in his arms he held the 
fainting form of a Christian virgin. Far ih the distance might be 
seen the lances of pursuing cabelleros, but the Moor threw backward 
over his shoulder a glance of triumphant scorn that seemed to 
mock at their vain pursuit. To the good padre, when he cast his 
parting glance backward into the room, the faces of the wicked 
Moor and of the wicked count seemed as one, and, as he trudged 
back to the village, he tried in vain to crush down the fears of 
future evil that oppressed him. 

Drawing near to his cottage, Pepita ran forth to meet him, as 
was her wont, and all the tenderness of his soul went forth to her. 

As he smoothed her glossy curls, she overwhelmed him to say as 
to his visit and as to what the count had wished of him; but he 
put all her questions gently aside, and, while she talked on, he 
asked her cautiously whether the count had ever spoken with 
her since the day of the fiesta, and she answered him, laugh- 
ing: 

“ Surely, father, and it is most strange; but for these last days 
when I go to the foot of the hills to ‘fetch home the kids he is 
always there with his gun and his dogs, and he straightway forgets 
his hunting and makes me sit down under the trees and talk to him, 
and he tells me he would rather listen to me than to all the high 
dames of the Court, and he is good, and kind and great. Oh! so 
good, dear father, and the wicked courtiers have driven him away 
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because he loves the poor. Is it not strange that I should meet 
him so often ?” 

As she spoke thus, the face of the good padre grew sad, and his 
simple heart knew not what to say, so he only talked to her of the 
virtue of the good women of the past who are now saints in heaven, 
and how that some of them had died that they might not darken 
their fair fame; and she listened to him with great wondering eyes 
that seemed to ask why they should be made saints only for giving 
their lives for that for which any woman would gladly die. So 
they parted for the night. 

Ten days more passed, and in them the Padre Geronimo strove 
that Pepita should not go alone to the hills, but one evening—the 
morrow was Dia de pascuas—she came to him, and there were tears 
in her eyes, and she kissed him and put her arms about him, and 
asked him if he would mourn much if she went away, though he 
knew she would be happy and great. ‘And I should come back 
to you often, dear father,” she said. “Often and often—or you 
should come and live with me in the great city.” 

Trembling and paie, he drew back and looked at her. 

“ You have met him again and he has told you this?” he said, 
sternly; but she answered, innocently: 

“Surely, father, it was the count who is so good and kind to me, 
and he will make me a great lady—a countess, father, for he loves 
me ” 

“May the curse of God descend upon him!” exclaimed the priest. 
“ He is the fiend himself. Put by these thoughts, my child, and 
see him no more.” 

“He is good and kind, father,” murmured the girl, frightened, 
yet surprised at the furious words uttered by her guardian, “ and 
he speaks the truth, and J love him. Oh, father! ILlove himso!” 
and she threw herself upon her knees and raised her little hands 
up to him. 

But Padre Geronimo was beside himself with fear and indignation. 

“ Listen, child,” he said. “By all that is good and holy, by all the 
saints in heaven, by the dying words of those who gave you birth 
and committed you to my care, I command you never to see that 
man again!” 

Then she arose to her feet, and a new spirit shone in her young 
face. 

“ He loves me, father, and Ilove him. You shall not speak evil 
of him, for he is good and noble, and he will laugh the rich to 
scorn, and will take the little peasant girl to be his countess—but, 
I love you, father, too, and I shall return to you often, or you shall 
come and live with me in a palacio.” 

Before the priest could regain his thoughts sufficient to restrain 
her she was gone, and when he rushed to the door, and looked 
out and called, he saw and heard nothing but an eagle that wheeled 
above him and screamed. 
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That night, after searching amongst us all in vain, he took his 
way to the castillo of the count and asked that he might speak with 
him; and, after he had waited for well on to an hour, he was again 
led to the room where he had been received before. 

The count stood with his back to the logs burning on his hearth, 
and there was a smile in the corners of his hard mouth. 

“Ts she here?” asked the priest in a low voice, as though dread- 
ing the answer. 

‘Yes; here and safe,” answered the other lightly. “You would 
not help me, my dear padre, so I helped myself.” 

“For the love of the Holy Virgin, do her no harm!” cried the 
other, clasping his hands. 

‘‘Noharm?” replied the count. “Most certainly I shall do her 
no harm. She is too pretty by far for me to injure her, and, when 
we tire of each other, she shall marry some sturdy citizen. Think 
you it is a slight honor for a peasant girl to become the mistress 
of the Count de Valdespino?” 

“ Villano!” hissed the priest, ‘she shall hear what you say.” 

The count laughed. 

“She will not believe it,” he said. ‘Mark you, my friend, I 
never said it, and you lie if you say I did—do you understand ?” 

Padre Geronimo drew himself up to his full height and his eyes 
gleamed. 

“Count de Valdespino, villain! Hear me! You have ruined 
many, but you shall not ruin this one. She has been com- 
mitted to the care of Heaven. Down! down upon your knees and 
swear to give her to me—to never look upon her again—or else 
dread all the curses that the Church of God reserves for those who 
defy her; yea, though I, Padre Geronimo, walk to Rome and stretch 
my poor body before the throne of the Holy Father and tell him 
all, that he may sink you forever in the lowest Hell.” 

The count laughed again, but this time there was an ugly ring 
in his laughter. 

“Come,” he said, “You have ranted enough. I verily believe 
you have given me the headache, and, hark you! Come here no 
more, or my servants shall lay their canes on your shoulders for your 
insolence. But hold! this much I grant—not to you, but to her. 
To-morrow Pepita shall take communion in your chapel for the 
last time. See that you absolve her of all her sins, future as well as 
past; for that same day we journey from here. My servants shall 
attend her in good force, so think not of violence or we will lay 
your miserable village in ashes about your clipped ears. Go!” 

Without a word, Padre Geronimo turned from him. His face was 
set and vacant, and, as he passed from the room, he saw again the 
Moor upon the tapestry, and the black charger and the maiden; 
but he saw, too, what before his eye had missed; how, while the 
ravisher laughed back at his helpless pursuers, a little cross set in 
a stone rose up in his path, and how the steed, without its master’s 
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guidance, bade fair, in his headlong career, to strike his hoof 
against the holy emblem and be dashed to the earth. 


* * * * x * * 


None of us saw Padre Geronimo that night, but old Sancho told 
me how that at daybreak the lamp was still burning in his window, 
and, when the morning of the blessed Dia de pascuas dawned, he 
came forth, but he said nothing, and when we took off our som- 
breros to him, he stared at us as though he knew us not, and went 
straight to the little chapel that stood among the rocks, even as 
you see it now. Gladly we all hurried thither clad in our holiday 
attire. 

Never shall I forget his face as he stood by the altar. It was as 
of one that walked in his sleep, and we pushed one another and 
whispered together, for mark, you sefiores, we knew nothing of 
what had transpired. 

Then it was that there was a commotion at the entrance, and 
we saw men in the livery of the count enter, and with them the 
Donna Isabel, and, wonder of wonders! our own Pepita. You 
should have seen how pale and sad she was, and the dark circles 
under her eyes as though she had wept much. But her step was 
proud and unwavering. 

Soon the solemn chanting of the mass arose upon the air, and 
we knelt down and clasped our rosaries with reverent fingers, until 
the music ceased, and a voice spoke, so hollow, so sad, so weary 
that we well might have failed to know it for the voice of our good 
padre. It called unto Pepito that she, first of all, should approach 
and receive the holy sacrament, and, at the bidding, she arose 
from where she knelt and came forward before the altar. 

Not a word of what was said reached our ears, only a sound as 
of weeping, and then the Padre Geronimo in clear tones pro- 
nounced the “ Absolve te,” and we saw him put the ostlia consagrada 
to her lips. As she passed back to her place she seemed paler 
than before; but at that moment, while we still knelt dazed and 
wondering vaguely at all we had seen and heard, a new disturb- 
ance arose as of a great cavalcade halting before the door, and, 
turning, I beheld a servant of the count standing in the entrance 
and gazing over the people as though he sought forsome one. At 
last his eyes fell upon Pepita, and, stepping toward her and bend- 
ing down, he whispered something in her ear. Slowly, and as 
with an effort, she arose and, leaning heavily upon the man’s arm, 
and followed by the Donna Isabel and the rest, she made toward 
the entrance; and her face, sefiores, as she cast a wandering look 
back toward the altar, was as though death dwelt within. 

Scarcely had she disappeared through the doorway when I saw 
the padre gather his robe in his hands and run, even as a young 
man, down the aisle and out of the church, while we, feeling 
within us that there was some hideous wrong in all these unheard- 
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of occurrences, swarmed from our places and followed them out 
under the blue sky. 

Madre de Dios ! may the saints grant me never to see again what 
[ then saw. 

The count—maldito sea su nombre! was standing by the door of 
his traveling carriage and with one arm he supported the form of 
Pepita, who seemed like to faint every moment and whose lips 
worked painfully as though she would speak and could not sum- 
mon words. Before them stood the Padre Geronimo, with flashing 
eyes and hands that clenched and unclenched as in some fearful 
anguish. The priest spoke first, in tones like those in which I 
have dreamed the holy saints have thundered against the Godless 
princes of old: 

“Tn the name of God and the Mother of God, I command that 
you deliver me yon maiden! ” 

And I heard the count, for I stood near him, hiss back, as from 
his black heart : 

“Take her if you can, shaveling fool, but have a care for thy 
plump shoulders.” 

“ Let God take his own. He alone can save, even from such as 
thee,” exclaimed the priest, and his form trembled as he pointed 
with his finger at the girl. 

At the words—ay, while he spoke them, mark you, she seemed 
to glide from the arms of the count and sink to the ground with a 

asp. 
«She has fainted!” cried one. “Back! standback! Give air!” 

The count bent over her for a moment. Then he started and 
placed his hand upon her heart, and, rising quickly and with 
face as pale as hers who lay motionless before him, he faltered: 

“She is dead !” 

“Yes, she is dead!” echoed the priest in tones of triumph that 
made our blood run cold. “ La Purisima Virgen commanded, and 
I was but the chosen instrument in her hands.” 

“What is that?” cried the count, while his face grew livid. 

“Yes, ves, cringe and tremble and turn pale, thou wretch!” 
shrieked the padre in a voice of ecstatic frenzy. “Turn pale and 
tremble and cringe! God has taken her from you and your 
infamy. First, absolution, then the holy wafer and the poison, 
and now, Heaven and the blessed saints!” 

He spoke no more, for, as he uttered the last words, the count, 
beside himself with baffled rage and lust, snatched his Toledo 
from its sheath and plunged it into the body of the priest. | 

Ah! que confusion! We villagers, at last aroused from our stu- 
pefaction, threw ourselves, armed with cudgels and staves upon 
the count and his train who beat us back with their swords. Many 
is the honest fellow, and many the accursed bravo and scullion 
who bear to-day the marks of that strife—Mirad! See you that 
scar? That is where one of the count’s outriders put his sword 
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through my arm; but que diablo! We were driven back and they 
made good their escape. 

We took up the poor bodies of Pepita and the good padre, for, 
mark you, his mind had left him when he did the deed—though 
of a truth I say not that it was wrong, and with tears and 
lamentations we laid them to rest here where you now stand. You 
see the crosses that mark the spot? May the Mother of God and 
all the blessed saints grant them the bliss of eternity. 

And the count? what of him? Heisin Hell! AsI told you, 
he fled, and, what by money, what by influence, he escaped from 
Spain. But God so willed it; for the vessel that bore his accursed 
body fell in with Moorish pirates, and he passed from the flames 
lighted by man’s hands to the flames that burn forever in the 
lowest Hell. May his sufferings be eternal! 

Osborne. 

Brooxiyn N. Y. 


TO-DAY AND THEN. 


SPEEDING along this rapid road, 
Where once we watched the autumn night, 
Until the solemn eastern light 

The hour of parting near foreshowed. 


While toward the holy dawn we flew, 
Linking our hands till morning broke, 
Then at the falls our parting spoke— 

To-day those memories I renew. 


I watch the shadow-painted green, 
The brown-combed furrows of the field, 
The forest, late by rain concealed, 
Struck by the sunset’s parting sheen. 


. Late light that plays along the sward 
And warms the sombre blue that clings 
’*Mong eastern pines with vapory wings, 
Like gloom in souls from faith debarred. 


And sigh, ‘‘ Would thou wert near as then, 
Though never we might nearer meet! 
My thoughts of thee are bitter-sweet, 
But still they fly to thee again.” 
New Yor«. Trrus Munson Coan, M.D. 
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THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC. 


To my mind there are few things so absurd as the constant cry 
of the New York criticaster for magnificent spectacular and arch- 
seological stage setting of operas that can be given but a very few 
times in a season, and which, therefore, would not by any means 
pay for such splendor, except it be the equally idiotic howl of the 
aforesaid guides of public opinion for perpetual novelty. 

The present opera company that is “wasting its sweetness on 
the desert air” of upper Broadway has given us, ungrateful and 
undeserving as we are, a liberal number of operas of the first class 
“sung by the best artists now to be had” and staged decently 
and in order—the band is sufficient if at times petulant by reason 
of Teutonic pig-headedness and racial hatred for everything Latin, 
as is natural enough in the descendants of the Allemanni of old. 
The principals are mostly good, some excellent, the ensemble is 
beyond cavil, and although the chorus be somewhat “in the sear 
and yellow leaf,” and rugged as to voice, still we have as good an 
opera as Paris or London, and infinitely better than Rome, Vienna, 
Naples or Milan. And yetithey growl, these unfledged lads from 
the country, and these English and German quidnuncs who are 
put into high places here, in which to air their provincial “cults” 
and fads obtained in small European country towns. 

And people who ought to know better listen to their babblings, 
and finally fancy that what is good enough for Paris and London 
is not up to the mark of New York or Chicago. 

The other night I was at an excellent, if somewhat abbreviated, 
performance of Gluck’s “Orfeo,” and coming out between the 
acts to meditate on the exceeding beauty of the music, I ran against 
one of our journalistic autocrats, whose musical education had 
been gained, I believe, in the esthetic and intellectual metropolis 
of the Irish linen trade, Belfast. Incautiously I remarked how 
delighted I had been with the operaand the performers, incidentally 
observing on the warm Italian quality of Sofia Ravogli’s voice, 
whereupon my critical friend cried out in his native Doric: 

“ Hut, tut, mon, yon girrl’s voice gives me the cauld shivers.” 

“Whose voice ?” I asked. 

“Why Sofy Ravoggly’s—she’s jist awful!” 

“Yes!” interrupted a bystander with a Western twang. “I 
caan’t see how them gals caught on in London. But,” with a 
shrug of ineffable triumph, “they wouldn’t go down in Chicago.” 

Comment is needless, there was a provincial conceit about the 
two that raised the above criticism. 

The truth is that we do not deserve a really fine opera, nor can 
we have it so long as the commercial instinct is so rampant in our 
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plutocracy. Art in its higher sense will not stand the bargain- 
counter. The money-changers must be driven out of the temple 
or made to pay dear for their stalls. | 

If there were any real love of music at the bottom of all our 
cant we would subscribe according to our means, and have a neat, 
well-proportioned opera company, such as New Orleans used to 
have *“befo’ de wah,” or as Malta, or Toulon, or Darmsadt has 
now—a fair ensemble, sufficient band, and a good solid chorus, and 
be content. 

But, mo; our self-conceit will have nothing less than the 
greatest, and our huckstering instinct prompts us to chaffer and 
cheapen, and the middleman who, in his simplicity, trusts to our 
promises, is left out in the cold. 


Aronson has turned up a trump in “Uncle Celestin,” which is 
by no means a comic opera, nor even an opera bouffe, but an 
Americanized vaudeville, full of fun of the rampant kind, dotted 
here and there with catchy singing tunes and bristling with 
quaint conceits, due mostly, I fancy, to the actors, among whom 
De Angelis is facile princeps. 

He is undoubtedly the coming comedian, and I only hope he 
will not get the comedian’s disease—a cephalic tumefaction. The stage 
setting is perfect, and the band and chorus, well, it is the band 
and chorus of the Casino, and that says everything. 

I have only one suggestion to make and that is “‘ go easy with 
your brass.” In a vaudeville the words are of as much—perhaps 
more—consequence than the music, and should not be drowned by 
blare of brass and clash of cymbal, and, if the composer has been 
ill-advised enough to overlook his score, it would be charity to 
eliminate the disturbing elements. The prevailing fault of modern 
orchestration is noise, and as comic singers are not overburdened 
with voice it is cruelty to pour upon their devoted heads the vials 
of orchestral wrath. 


The purely symphonic music performances of the season are—as 
I ventured to predict—* remote, unfinished, melancholy, slow,” 
especially slow. The spirit of Thomas has gone out of the musical 
Ego—and naught but the shellremains. Like the star of the empire, 
orchestral knowledge has winged its way westward, and we are 
left lamenting: “ How long, O, Lord, how long ?” 


The cricket is silent on the Madison Garden hearth. “La 
Cigale” has departed and Lillian Russell has left her dude con- 
tingent to gaze on their finger nails and suck the heads of their 
canes in sorrow. How strange it is to reflect that when Lillian 
the fair, if not the fairy, was ten years younger and more beauti- 
ful, and had ten times the voice, she was lucky to get from forty 
to eighty dollars a week, and nobody troubled much to praise 
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her, whereas now she is ehowered with bank notes and pelted 
with diamonds. 

Little did she think when she, as Mrs. Teddy Solomon, cooked 
her leg of mutton and turnips in St. John’s Read, London, that 
she would even be a “Diva,” which is journalese for a prima 
donna, I believe. Nevertheless, I am glad of it, for she is a per- 
sonable woman and a good soul, besides being very pleasant to 
look upon, and, indeed, to listen to. 


I had the pleasure of hearing a charming little character singer 
a few days ago in the person of Miss Georgie Bryton, who would 
make another Carmencita sensation if she would go into that line 
of work. She is exquisitely pretty, very perfectly proportioned, 
and infinitesimally small—not a midget, be it understood, but a 
little woman, with a sweet voice, dreamy violet eyes, and infinite 
grace of movement. 

She aspires, however, to higher things, and is busily fitting her- 
_ for the legitimate stage, as a sensible young woman ought to 

Frep. Lysrer. 
New Yors. 


SPRING. 


O, Serine! though makest poets of us all. 
At thy warm breath our dull and icy prose 
Melts into feeling, and in music flows, 
With tinkling rhymes, a tuneful waterfall. 
The wizened landscape doffs its wintry pall, 
Virile with new vitality; when we, 
Like the glad life around us, leap with glee, 
Breaking the bondage of the frigid thrall. 
A poet warbles in the catkined bush, 
Or trills his rapture from the tasseled spray, 
Where romping eddies through the meadow rush, 
Or woodlands mingle incense with the lay. 
Then human hearts with poetry are lush; 
And we must sing, if only for a day. 
Tuomas NIELD. 
Livonia, Inv. 
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WHERE STANDS THE DEMOCRACY ? 


Ir is saying a good deal, but not a particle too much, when we 
assert that the Democratic party has reached a crisis in its history. 
There are turning points in the lives of political organizations as 
well as of men, and, under a popular system like ours, sooner or 
later they are certain to come in the form of great questions on 
which position must be taken. We have had four such issues 
since the Government was organized on its present footing. The 
first was in Jefferson’s day, when the contention was whether the 
country would be ruled by the masses, or by a contracted and 
centralized authority according to the old Federalistic idea. The 
second was in Jackson’s time, when the issue was between the 
people on one side and a banking monopoly on the other. The 
third was in the struggle over slavery. The fourth is now upon 
us, and grows out of revenue laws and matters of taxation. The 
pending question is whether the Government shall be run in the 
interest of the majority of those who pay the taxes and bear the 
burdens, or of a favored few who aspire to be a ruling plutocracy. 

Those four questions have followed each other like tidal waves, 
. and will be followed by others, possibly as important, for which 
they have prepared the way. A monarchy, where the people are 
environed and held by their Government like water in a bottle, 
may escape such convulsions; but a democracy, whose constituents, 
like those of the ocean, are unconfined, cannot escape them. The 
reason is that a democracy cannot stand still. It must either ad- 
vance or recede. It must grow better or grow worse. In the 
progressive development of their affairs the people of this country 
have reached the fourth issue above stated, which is presented by 
the rival systems of free-trade, or its approximation, and high pro- 
tective tariffism. What is to be the course of the Democracy— 
meaning the Democratic party—in this emergency ? There ought 
to be no uncertainty about it. There are but two great parties in 
the nation, and the Republicans have irrevocably ranged them- 
selves on the right side of a high tariff and a moneyed aristocracy. 
The natural position of the Democratic party is on the other side. 
It is the position to which its instincts, its traditions and its 
interests would seem to direct it. It is the position to which six 
months ago it was supposed to be unalterably committed. To-day 
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there is certainly a very grave doubt in the public mind as to what 
its course on the tariff issue is to be. 

And why this uncertainty? Is not Democracy absolutely com- 
mitted in its national platform to tariff reform? Not only that, 
but less than six months ago, with the Republicans under the flag 
of McKinleyism solidly against it, did it not come up unitedly and 
grandly to the issue, and in the choice of a Democratic Congress 
achieve one of the most notable victories ever known to the country ? 
Everybody supposed, at the end of the conflict, that the Demo- 
cratic party would push right forward on the line it had adopted. 
But when Congress met, what diditdo? The very men who were 
the fruits of the victory, and, therefore, supposed to be thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit which had won it, proceeded to turn down 
those captains who had led in the fight and made success possible, 
to put at their head a man who seemed unwilling to promise any- 
thing more than that he would take “no steps backward in tariff 
reform,” saying nothing about steps forward, and to designate as 
their file leader another man who, when the people called for tariff 
reform in the fullest measure, made haste to announce that he 
would deal it out to them in homeopathic doses. To the public 
there could have been no greater surprise. So remarkable and 
unexpected was the proceeding that it really looked as if the vic- 
torious Democrats, having become frightened at the extent of their 
own success, were trying to fly from its consequences. Upon the 
Democratic masses the effect has been largely paralyzing. It has 
been more demoralizing than a lost battle would have been. It 
has induced weakness along the whole line. Many Democrats are 
to-day trying to push another issue to the front and give tariff 
reform only a secondary place. Others are seeking some middle 
ground like the law preceding the McKinley bill, which would be 
a reform that is no reform at all, while others are industriously 
trying to straddle the question from one extreme to the other. The 
result is that, all over the country, there has sprung up a serious, 
and in many quarters most painful, doubt as to whether the Demo- 
cratic party can be relied upon to make an honest and effective 
battle against high tariff domination. 

In looking for the cause or causes of the unexpected confusion 
in the Democratic ranks in the anti-tariff movement, perhaps no 
one has been so potent as the sudden projection of Tammany Hall 
into national politics. Tammany, although holding a place in the 
Democratic column, was until very recently content with the field 
supplied by New York City. But its policy has changed. Having 
succeeded in capturing the New York State Government, it seems 
to have made up its mind next to reach out for the national adminis- 
tration. It wants a hand in the Federal treasury. It has not 
only presented its candidate for the presidential nomination, but 
has led all the others in doing so. Judge’s cartoon of the tiger 
with its hind feet upon the New York city hall as a basis of opera- 
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tions, with one paw firmly set upon the New York State house and 
with the other reaching for the national edifice, is strikingly 
verified in its present ambition. But Tammany is not enthusiasti- 
cally in favor of tariff reform; chiefly, perhaps, because it is not 
especially in favor of reform of any kind. It never has been 
strong in the reformatory line. An instructive incident in illustra- 
tion of its present attitude on the tariff question is the fact that 
in a paper appearing over the signature of its “boss,” Richard 
Croker, in the North American Review, for February of this year, in 
which the “ Wigwam’s” policy is indicated and defended, the sub- 
ject of tariff reform is barely alluded to, and then rather slight- 
ingly. Buta more significant pointer is the fact that the presiden- 
tial candidate Tammany is busy booming is not a tariff reformer— 
not even, according to his own recent statement, a low tariff man— 
and is put forward in direct and avowed opposition to the leading 
and most pronounced tariff reformer of the country. 

As to Tammany’s true position, it is enough to say that, as an 
organization and en masse, whatever the sentiments of its indivi- 
dual members, it is simply indifferent to the whole tariff business. 
Notwithstanding it dominates a city whose interests are more ep- 
pressed by a revenue system that cripples foreign commerce than 
any other part of the country, it gives the subject the smallest 
consideration. It is not interested in foreign traffic. It is a 
domestic traffic to which it is supremely devoted. It gives more 
thought and concern to the liquor trade than all the rest of the 
city’s commerce. That trade it wants to be “free”—free for 
twenty-four hours in the day and seven days in the week. 

But Tammany is not alone in its anti-reformatory attitude. 
There are Democrats—how many or how few we will not under- 
take to say—some of them high in the party leadership, who have 
no sympathy with tariff reform. They were in the party before 
that issue arose. Some of them are men of great wealth. Some 
are extensive manufacturers. Their associations, outside of poli- 
tics, are largely with Republicans and plutocrats, and their inter- 
ests are often on the side of protectionism. They resented being 
forced by Mr. Cleveland into an attitude that did not express their 
real feelings, and gave him but an indifferent support. They are 
striking at him now. It is largely tothe influence of these men 
that the extraordinary reactionism of Congress is due. They 
simply want nothing done. They were alarmed by the sweeping 
victory for tariff reform in the last Congressional election, and at 
once went to work to counteract its effect. They began to preach 
conservatism with great earnestness. They became suddenly afraid 
that something rash might be said or done, and, therefore, advised 
that unsafe men might be sent to the rear, such as Mills, and 
MeMillin and the Breckenridges in Congress, and Grover Cleve- 
land out of Congress. They don’t want McKinleyism chopped 
down by a vigorons application of the axe to its trunk, but recom- 
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mend that its branches be cut off one by one. They don’t think 
the tariff should be made the exclusive issue. What they do want 
is to drag the party back to its old position of practical neutrality 
upon that issue, and that notwithstanding they very well know the 
masses of the organization are enthusiastic for a forward reforma- 
tory movement. 

It will, we think, in view of the facts we have just stated and 
very plainly stated, be admitted that our introductory remark 
about the Democratic party having reached a crisis in its history 
is not without justification. If we were to use a homely illustra- 
tion we might compare the party’s present position to that of a 
horse, which in trying to scale a fence, up to which it had come in 
grand style, finds itself suspended upon the upper rail, while one 
faction of its friends are trying to drag it forward and another to 
pull it back. One wishes to mount a rider upon it with his face 
to the head, the other with a rider confronting the animal’s tail. 
The picture is neither pretty nor flattering; but is it not nearly 
correct ? 

Meanwhile the issue of the tariff is upon us, and it has come to 
stay until its settlement. It will not “down,” it will not halt, 
even if the Democratic party does. It is not the work of politi- 
cians, and it will not be solved by politicians alone. It has come 
in the natural sequence of affairs. It has come because the time 
for itis ripe. It will be settled just as the other great issues pre- 
ceding it and leading up to it were settled. If it is not settled 
right, then all the preceding contests have been in vain. One 
principle has run through them all. The issue in each case has 
been between the interests of the masses oi one side, and of classes 
on the other. That is the issue with which the tariff problem con- 
fronts us to-day. 

But whether the party goes on or goes back, or tries to stand 
still, which is impossible, there are plenty of Democrats who are 
going forward. If the others persist in holding, then the only 
alternative is a split. That result is one we should greatly depre- 
cate, but it is one we should vastly prefer to seeing the Democracy 
untrue to its principles and its traditions, and a skulker in its tent 
when the cause of popular liberty is at stake. A party, after all, 
is but an instrument. There is no sacredness about it. It carries 
no consecration. That it is a divinely-appointed institution is a 
favorite idea with Republicans, and does more to hold their 
organization together than any other influence. They admit the 
corruption of its leadership, they bewail its downward tendency, 
but they cling to the party because they believe it to be possessed 
of some innate and exclusive virtue. We claim nothing of that 
sort for the Democracy. But at the same time we should im- 
mensely deprecate its dissolution, or even serious division. We 
believe that, owing to the peculiar circumstances of its position, it 
has several important missions to perform, the greatest of which, 
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at the present crisis, is the consummation of thorough tariff 
reform. 


BRITISH PROTECTIONISM. 


Atrgapy, in anticipation of the oncoming presidential contest, the 
Republican organs are beginning to re-raise that familiar and 
weather-beaten scare-crow—the cry of +‘ British free-trade.” The 
advocates of tariff reform are little disposed to further their cause 
by appealing to the Jingo sentiment of their countrymen. Were 
they given to such argument they might denounce our existing 
tariff monopoly as British protectionism with more historical 
accuracy then is observéd by the denouncing of “British free- 
trade.” 

The whole American protectionist system is modelled after 
British precedent and practice. Not, however, after the practice 
of republican and democratic Britain, but after the practice of 
oligarchal and reactionary Britain—Britain of the eighteenth 
century—the Britain of Lord Bute, King George the Third, and 
Lord North. The balance of trade theory, that is to say, the 
doctrine that nations in their commercial intercourse with one 
another can and must always sell more than they buy, was fora 
hundred years the fundamental principle of British trade legisla- 
tion the same as it has been of our own. Even the theory of 
reciprocity, so called, is pre-eminently a British theory long since 
exploded after being well tested by the Britain of a former day. 
Just as Mr. Blaine would attract the trade of non-competing 
nations by instituting a free interchange of respective products, so 
did British statesmen once endeavor to attract the trade of those 
nations whose products came into the least competition with their 
own. Englishmen a century ago were “encouraged” to drink the 
wines of Portugal in preference to the wines of France, just as 
Mr. Blaine would “encourage” Americans to drink Brazilian 
coffee in preference to the coffee of Java or the Arabian coast. 
Whilst denouncing the economic system of liberal Britain, Ameri- 
can protectionists claim as their own the economic system of fuedal 
and Tory Britain, fifty years ago cast off. ~ 

One of the main grievances for which our forefathers fought 
the War of Independence was the effort on the part of the English 
ministry to force them to buy from and to sell to no other nation 
but England. In respect to the first part of this grievance our 
own later-settled States have the same cause of complaint as had 
in 1776 the colonies against Great Britain. They are required 
under a heavy penalty to purchase the most part of their manu- 
factured goods, or the materials therefor, if they manufacture them 
themselves, from States which, industrially considered, bear to 
themselves the same relation as did Great Britain to the colonies. 
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We wish that the agricultural proprietors of the Western States 
might have kept constantly before their eyes the history of protec- 
tionism in England—protectionism identical in theory to our own 
if the position of its beneficiaries were reversed. Please to remem- 
ber this, Republican farmers of the West. English protectionism 
from the beginning of the present century until it was overthrown 
was, in effect, a bounty to the English agricultural proprietor, as 
American protectionism is in effect a bounty to the American mining 
and manufacturing proprietor. The English mining and manufac- 
turing proprietor then produced a large surplus above the home 
demand just as American agricultural proprietors produce a large 
surplus above homeconsumption. At the same time English agricul- 
tural production fell short of the amount required for English con- 
sumption, just as American mining and manufacturing production 
falls short of the American home demand. English protectionism, 
therefore, made higher prices for English provisions and bread- 
stuffs, but it could make no higher prices for English manufac- 
tures any more than American protectionism can make higher 
prices for a bushel of American wheat or a barrel of American 
pork. This state of affairs lasted until the English manufacturing 
operations rose in rebellion, when the obnoxious “Corn Laws” 
were abolished, the English agricultural proprietors prophesying 
that national calamity would follow, the same as our mining and 
manufacturing proprietors prophesy that national calamity will 
follow at even the modification of protectionism in the United 
States. 

For a generation past all the other industrial nations of the 
world have been trying to prevent among themselves the con- 
sumption of English manufactured products. Notwithstanding 
which English manufacturers continue to hold their own, and to 
be produced of better quality and for a lower price than like 
manufacturers elsewhere. During the same time all the other 
nations of the world except England and Holland have been try- 
ing to prevent among themselves the consumption of American 
agricultural products. Nevertheless, American agriculture con- 
tinues to hold its own, even in face of indirect discrimination 
against it on the part of the American Government. Thus littlé 
do the puny efforts of legislators affect the natural laws of trade. 
The nation that produces the best and lowest-priced commodities 
of their kind will have the largest market for them, and any nation 
that attempts to obstruct the working of this law is itself the chief 
sufferer. 


THE “SNAP” CONVENTION. 


Ir was, perhaps, only natural that the men into whose hands the 
Demacratic machine in New York has fallen should attempt to 
forestall the position of the party in that State by calling a eon- 
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vention two months before the usual time. This having been done, 
it was equally natural, as well as inevitable, that the self-respect- 
ing men in the party who do not believe in such methods should 
resent such action by every means in their power. 

It was inevitable that David B. Hill, having control of such a 
machine, should seek to have it carry out his purposes, and that, 
too, by methods which, to the shame of the party and the disgrace 
of himself, had become only too familiar. Nobody knows better 
than does this man that there is nowhere a sentiment in the party 
which demands his nomination as its candidate for president. No 
man knows better than he, if he has even a tithe of the political 
shrewdness attributed to him, the strength of the opposition he 
would arouse, if in any possible contingency he should succeed in 
foisting himself upon the party as its candidate. 

Such being the conditions, it is impossible for the honest and 
well-meaning Democrat to withhold his sympathy from the men 
who have taken up the work of leading the sentiment which was 
opposed to the holding of a State convention in the middle of the 
winter, at twenty-seven days’ notice, and with a much shorter notice 
for the primaries and for the county and district conventions 
whose duty it is to choose delegates to this State convention. 
These men have undertaken a necessary work. That it is disagree- 
able cannot be doubted, but a good many things in life are far 
from pleasant. It is always an unwelcome task to be compelled to 
stand guard over the public interests continuously put in peril by 
designing men. Good men are thus forced to play policemen 
when they would rather be at home cultivating the domestic vir- 
tues and putting some confidence in their fellows. Bnt such a 
thing cannot be done in safety. Eternal vigilance is not only the 
price of liberty; it is the price of safety, of immunity from cheats, 
and pickpockets and plunderers. 

So these people who are leading the movement against a “ snap” 
convention are doing an essential service to good morals and decent 
politics. The policeman represents the power and will of the com- 
munity to protect itself and all its members from its enemies. These 
men bear a similar relation to the Democratic party of the State of 
New York. They merely protest against thieves and robbers— 
those men who not having courage to pick a pocket, or even to steal 
a railroad, attempt to rob the people of their dearest rights. The 
“snap ” convention had a bad purpose, and it has only been de- 
feated by the courage and the industry of the men who organized 
public sentiment against it. 


“FAKE” ARTICLES. 


Tue editor of the New York Evening Post severely chastises 
General Brice of the North American Review for publishing, under 
Richard Croker’s name, an article which Mr. Godkin says Mr. 
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Croker is no more competent to write than he is to calculate an 
eclipse; and, furthermore, that it is an open secret that the paper 
in question was written by the Hon. Bourke Cochran. We have 
good reasons for believing that it was not written by that gentle- 
man and that he never saw the composition until it was in print. 
But it is net to defend Mr. Croker or Mr. Cochran that we refer to 
this matter, far from it; for, in our opinion these two gentlemen 
are fully able to take care of themselves. The charge that the 
North American Review publishes “fake ” articles, however, is worth 
a little consideration. Many may wonder whether Mr. Godkin’s | 
attack was inspired by the North American Review's wrong doing— 
if it is such—or by his hatred of Mr. Croker for being the chief of 
the Tammany tribe? And was it good taste for Mr. Godkin to 
insult a number of editors and proprietors of magazines by saying 
that the country ought at least to have two magazines, not merely 
picture-books, which were honest enough to refrain from publish- 
ing bogus papers? The honest one which was in the mind’s eye 
of this critic was, probably, The Forum; if so, then the Atlantic 
Monthly, The Arena, Lippincott’s, Popular Science Monthly and The 
Commonwealth, besides many others, to say nothing of ourselves, 
were in the habit of publishing “fake ” articles. 

It is not impossible that it was not the North American Review's 
alleged lapse from grace which so roused the ire of Mr. Godkin. 
Indeed, the internal evidence points rather clearly to its being his 
unjustifiable hatred of Tammany which brought forth at this late 
day the attack on Mr. Brice’s review. Why, let us ask, in all these 
years, since the late Mr. Thorndike Rice took charge of the North 
American Review, the editor of the Evening Post never discovered 
it quite possible that Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Adelina Patti, “Old 
Hutch,” Henry Clews, Baron Hirsch, and many others had literary 
“fellows” assist them to put their articles into shape—if not to 
do much mote—and that it would be as true to say of these 
persons, as Mr. Godkin has said of Mr. Croker, that they were no 
more competent to write the articles bearing their respective 
names than they were to calculate an eclipse. Of course they 
were not members of odious Tammany, and, consequently not to be 
suspected of hiring substitutes to do their literary work. 

Most anybody will fail to see the humor of which Mr. 
Godkin seems*to get out of sandwiching Richard Croker 
between Anthony Comstock and Gladstone. We know Mr. 
Croker can write an article as correctly as can Mr. Comstock, and 
we say this without any undue disparagement of the latter gentle- 
man’s ability with the pen, as this monthly’s pages bear witness. 

Mr. Croker’s article suggests something more; it suggests the 
queerness and inconsistepcy of Democratic leaders in lending their 
support to a Republican review which has ever done its utmost to 
injure the party they represent. Everybody knows that the late Mr. 
Rice was appointed by the present President Minister to Russia 
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solely in reward for his services to the Republican party as editor 
of the North American Review. Now, were these Democratic leaders 
writing for the money that was in it, and were they selling their 
wares to the highest bidders, there could be no objection raised; 
but such is not the case, quite otherwise. Mr. Croker, for in- 
stance, cares as much for the honorarium he may have received for 
his paper as the Prince of Wales cares of winning a pound at 
baccarat. To say Democrats have not mediums through which 
they may reach the public without patronizing their enemies is bosh. 
The country contains far more daily, weekly and monthly Demo- 
cratic periodicals of wider circulation than Republican ones. 
Why, it is not long ago Mr. Clarkson was bewailing that all the first- 
class periodicals of the country belonged to Democrats! Is it nota 
shame then that the persons who invest great amounts of capital 
and who give unselfishly time and ability to support the Cemo- 
cratic party and its representatives do not get the recognition 
from them, earned and deserved—not such recognition as rewards , 
by distribution of public offices or other official “pap,” in imitation of 
Republican ways, but, hearty, moral, individual support—the kind 
of support now given to a Republican monthly. 

The philosophers say “there is a grain of truth in things erro- 
neous,” maybe; and it may account for the late Donn Piatt’s 
exaggerated witticism that “the Republican party is one of thieves 
and the Democratic one of ignoramuses.” 


THE GREATEST AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENT. 


Tue entire Democratic press of the country, many Solomon-wise 
legislators and plain persons innumerable have been and are say- 
ing and wondering, in much apparent distress of mind and of 
soul, why the President of these United States was so premature in 
publishing his dignified and carefully-worded epistle to the Chil- 
ians. Strange! But stranger still and still more strange is the 
child-like and bland simplicity of those quidnuncs who want to 
know, you know, why His Excellency was so previous in forestall- 
ing Chili’s apology. Are you not aware that even presidents of 
great republics are but mortal, and do you all not admit that Mr. 
Harrison composed with great pains and labor an article of 10,000 
to 15,000 words, and that he was cock-sure of a publisher—thou- 
sands of them, in fact—and that there was not a shade of possibility 
of his receiving back his MS. with a printed slip attached thereto, 
letting him down easy, in the cant of the sanctum: “ Not suitable 
for our pages, but exceedingly well written”? No, he had no 
ghostly visions of delirium tremens waste-paper baskets dancing 
round his bed-posts! And, besides, there was not even the neces- 
sity of enclosing “stamps for its return if unsuitable for your 
valuable pages.” And yet you, scribes and brethern, ask in the 
unsophisticated meekness of your hearts: “ How, O, how, could the 
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great, good Father have condesended to run a race with Montt’s 
apology, and barely beat the same by a short nose?” And, to your 
everlasting condemnation by the In’s-executive, you hint and 
even imply that the answer ultimatum was jockied to even permit 
winning in biblical parlance, ‘‘by the skin of my teeth.” But 
we will let this point pass, for it is far from our intention to reflect 
on any one, let alone these expounders of light and truth. And 
yet it is inconsistent, intolerable, indelicate, unthoughtfui, and we 
came nearly writing unchristian—but we won’t—in these children 
of the scissors and the pen—added advisedly—to have hoped, to 
have expected Mr. Benjamin Harrison, even without his title, to 
have dropped his hard-wrought finely-spun, thoughtfully-con- 
structed and judiciously-edited message into the waste-paper 
basket instead of into the columns of every newspaper in the 
United States. Shade of Barnum! what inimitable advertising! 
Forgive them for they know not whereof they labor and write. 

It is really unthinkable that there are thousands of bright, in- 
telligent bread-winners with scissors and pen who failed to catch 
on to the immensity and value of the ad. which His Excellency 
worked in by forestalling Sefior Montt by a day in behalf of his 
own and only patent enterprise for securing the nomination for a 
second lease and the incidental $200,000 which is thrown in with 
it—if he gets there. 

As there may be a slip between the famous ad. and the incidental 
$200,000, we generously suggest, that in event of such an accident, 
that the then plain Mr. Benjamin Harrison turn his back on hoo- 
sierdom and Blackstone, come to the Island of Manhattan and 
start an advertising bureau and syndicate in opposition to the 
Rowells, Bates, Ayres, Thompsons, Niles, ef al.,as he himself would 
say. We can commend it asa lucrative, clean and wholesome busi- 
ness, and we can speak, as one in authority, that there is not a 
man Jack of those now in the profession competent to compete 
with the man who has the ability to obtain hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of reading notices, free of charge, at one scoop. 


PARTY LEADERSHIP. 


A sianiricant incident is described by a recent correspondent of 
the New York World. According to his account, which is un- 
doubtedly trustworthy, he attended a convention of Democrats 
that was held in Tammany Hall, at which letters were read from 
the two men now most talked about in connection with the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the presidency. As one of the names was 
announced the audience in the body of the hall became demon- 
stratively enthusiastic, but the local leaders, who were gathered 
on the platform, remained silent. When the other name was an- 
nounced the men on the platform, as the writer puts it, “went 
mad” with shouting and cheering, but the larger audience was 
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very quiet. That incident undoubtedly illustrates a condition that 
is quite general throughout the Democratie party. The masses of 
the party and their “leaders” are to day—strange as the state- 
ment may appear—very far from being in accord. And yet there 
is nothing so very remarkable about it. The interests of the 
opposing elements, as they might be called, are noticeably dis- 
tinct, and to a considerable extent antagonistic. The masses 
want a clean, economical and conscientious government, but that 
cannot always be said of the leaders. They naturally want an 
administration that is free with the “loaves and fishes.” 
They want offices, even if they come in the form of spoils, 
taken not merely from the political enemy, but from the tax- 
paying people. They don’t want too much conscience at the 
head of the nation. Hence we can understand a phenomenon in 
connection with the Democratic party, which would otherwise be 
quite unintelligible, and that is the conflicting preferences for 
presidential candidates that are entertained by the rank and file 
and those who aspire to be their political managers. To-day there 
is no question but that a person is favored by nine-tenths of the 
commonalty whose nomination is not generally desired by the 
leaders, so-called, and will be prevented by them, if they have the 
power and the courage to enforce their wishes. The difference 
relates not merely to men, but applies to principles. Non-office 
seeking Democrats may be said to be unanimously in favor of 
tariff reform. Very many of them are out and out free-traders. 
That such is not the case with the leaders can be very safely 
asserted. We have very recently had a most striking demonstra- 
tion of the truth of the proposition just stated. At the last elec- 
‘tion of Congressmen the people showed that they were desperately 
averse to a high protective tariff, and wanted the McKinley system 
overthrown at the earliest possible moment; but what is the tem. 
per that the Democratic politicians have displayed in this connec~ 
tion? Both in and out of Congress it has been anything but a 
reflection of the popular demand. Lukewarmness on their part 
has very noticeably succeeded to popular enthusiasm. Why it is 
to-day a debatable question whether they will permit the tariff re- 
form Democrats to be led in the coming presidential campaign by 
a man who is in thorough sympathy with their views, and whether 
the nomination may not be sincerely claimed by the protectionists 
as a triumph of their interests. Nor would such a result be alto- 
gether unnatural. Politicians—especially professional politicians 
—are not instinctively tariff reformers; or, for that matter, reform- 
ers of any kind. The tariff in this country supplies far more offi- 
cial patronage than any other agency. The New York Custom 
House has long been the “plum” most ardently sought after by 
leaders of both of our political organizations. 

The condition of things referred to is by no means new. Wash- 
ington, although loyally sustained throughout his entire adminis- 
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tration as president by the general sentiment of the country, was 
decidedly unpopular with the politicians of his day. He was 
denounced by them as few men since his time have been. Jackson 
was intensely disliked by very many of his own party managers. 
Calhoun had plenty of sympathy among them, although they 
lacked his bravery. And as for Lincoln, it is well enough known 
that the managers of his party would have pitched him out at the 
end of his first term if he had not been so strong with the “ plain 
people.” As it was, they plotted extensively against him. No, 
there is nothing abnormal in the existing condition of things, and 
unpopularity with one class within the same political organization 
may be as little evidence of demerit as popularity with another 
class may be of merit. 

This thing of party leadership in this country has become a 
most serious problem. When it reaches the bossism stage it is a 
tremendous evil. It would be better for us to have a king at 
once, who would be a visible and responsible head of affairs, than 
an irresponsible “boss” who dispenses patronage, punishing his 
enemies and regarding his friends, through the agency of a poli- 
tical machine. He escapes accountability, while he is often a 
most outrageous and oppressive tyrant, as well as an instrument 
of most dangerous political corruption. The people of this 
country have to-day more to fear from the machinations of their 
political bosses, acting entirely outside of any official stations they 
may hold, than they have from any or all other enemies. Their 
liberties are more endangered by them, as well as the honest 
administration of their public affairs. Wherever “boss” rule pre- 
vails there is political and offlcial demoralization. This remark 
applied as well to one political party as the other. 

And yet there is a difference in this matter, when it comes to 
the action of our political parties, that should not be overlooked. 
The recent rebellion against one-man rule in the State of New 
York, on the part of a large section of the Democracy, was a most 
significant thing. It both illustrated and emphasized the differ- 
ence there is between our political parties. The bossism, first of 
Conkling and afterwards of Platt, running through a number of 
years in the State of New York, was more oppressive to the 
Republicans than anything the Democrats have anywhere, or at 
any time encountered, and yet there was never such a thing 
as organized and open Republican revolt. What could 
be more abominable than the disgusting rule of Quay in 
Pennsylvania, and yet the Republicans of that State have 
borne it patiently and almost uncomplainingly for years and 
years. When, however, it looked as if one-man power was to be 
set up in the State of New York in such a way as to rob the body 
of the Democrats of their accustomed privileges the sun had not 
-set before the standard of organized and aggressive resistance 
was unfurled. The circumstance shows what is an incontestable 
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fact that the “boss” is a Democratic institution. 
He is opposed to the principles, the instincts and the 
practices of the Democratic party. He is an exotic and an 
intruder in its ranks. He isin no true sense a Democrat, and 
the sooner the party asserts its independence of his methods the 
better for it and for the entire public will it be. 

To the foregoing we have only to add that the present is a most 
excellent time for the Democratic masses to make their wishes 
respected. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Our greatest need, at the present time, in the domain of instruc- 
tion is proper physical training. As a rule the mind has been 
permitted to outstrip the body in the educational race. Indeed, 
in numerous instances the mind has been cultivated at the expense 
of the body. Our men and women of refinement are very far from 
being physically what they might and should be. It is a question 
whether civilization, apart from the greater exemption from wars 
and contagious diseases afforded by it, has lengthened human life. 
The savage is to-day externally a better man than his cultured 
brother. Not that it should be so. There is no adequate reason 
why the strong mind should inhabit a weakling body. On the 
contrary, the exact reverse should be the rule, Students of books 
should be the longest livers, because they should most thoroughly 
understand and most faithfully practice the laws of health. But 
so far from such being the case, there has been among educated 
men and women an almost criminal indifference to the body’s 
needs. It has been the fashion among them, in no small degree, 
to teach contempt for the outer man. Of this fact we need no 
clearer proof than the general indifference of academical institu- 
tions to physical instruction. Not one in a hundred gives it the 
slightest attention. True in more recent years there has in this 
regard been a marked improvement in some of the higher-class 
schools of the country, notably those of New England and other 
Eastern localities. Dr. Hitchcock of Amherst. College, Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard, and Professor Hartwell, of Johns-Hopkins University, 
have in particular developed and inculcated systems of bodily 
training that must be far-reaching in their beneficent results. 

But, unfortunately, the great majority of our people do not and 
cannot attend our colleges and universities, and their instructions 
in physics, like their instructions in Latin, and Greek and Hebrew, 
do not apply in their cases. That is particularly true of the 
occupants of stores, and shops and factories in our cities and 
villages, and which, as the town population more and more out- 
grows that of the country, is constantly becoming a more numerous 
and important element. It is among them, owing to their limited 
quarters and sedentary pursuits, that the physical deterioration 
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of our people is most apparent. For them no system such as 
would be useful to the college-bred, is wanted. Their cases do not 
call for a system of any kind. A system implies complication and 
the need of study. They have neither the time nor the will to 
give it consideration. Nor are the ordinary gymnastic exercises, 
involving the use of machinery, or the more popular athletics 
which call for associated efforts, likely to be of much account to 
them. What they need is the popularization of some open-air 
exercise with which they are entirely familiar, and which they 
more or less practice as individuals in their daily rounds and 
avocations. If it can be made to combine intellectual instruc- 
tion and entertainment with bodily improvement so much the 
better. Is there such a panacea? 

For answer to that question the readers of Breirorn’s are referred 
to a series of papers on “Physical Culture,” of which the first 
three appeared in the January and June, 1891, and the January, 1892, 
numbers respectively of this magazine, and this series will be con- 
tinued formany months. As the articles bear evidence of not only 
having been prepared after careful study of the subject, but con 
amore, they can at least be recommended as the products of a sincere 
desire to instruct. For their publication Betrorn’s has no apology 
to offer. Our magazines are educators. Their mission to the 
public is as clearly defined as that of the schools, and should be 
as conscientiously fulfilled. Are they not equally open to the 
criticism of having neglected an important part of their work ?: 
Except under the head of “sporting news,” or some other belit- 
tling caption, the important subject of physical development has 
rarely had recognition in their pages. Is it not time for a depar- 
ture to be made? 


Grover CLEVELAND meditating on “Joe” Jefferson’s plantation 
on withdrawing from the presidential contest is a ludicrous 
picture. The fact that Mr. Cleveland is not a candidate in the 
machine political sense does not seem to make the slightest differ- 
ence to these busybodies who earn their living by writing columns 
of untruths about him. If the Democratic party want to win it 
will select Grover Cleveland, and in all probability he will accept 
the honor. But it is well known by his friends that he will not 
move a step or do a thing to secure the nomination. This is Mr. 
Cleveland’s way—he thinks the office should seek the man, not 
the man the office. Many good Democrats may think differently, 
and even many of the ex-President’s friends might sooner see him 
hustling at the primaries, trading and “putting up jobs,” than 
leaving his chances to the good sense and honesty of the Ameri- 
ean people. Betrorp’s thinks Mr. Cleveland is right, even should 
the party he has so greatly strengthened fail to do him the 


justice that is unquestionably due to him. 
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Tuere are forty-three more electoral votes this year than in 1888. 
They are as follows: 


{ Number 
} Additional Votes, 

Alabama, Democratic.................: 1 

RECAPITULATION. 

Republican States 13 


Of these forty-three votes the Republican party will,in all prob- 
ability, get twenty-eight, leaving only fifteen for the Democratic 
party; therefore, giving the Republican party the undeniable ad- 
vantage over their chances in 1888 of thirteen votes, which is a 
handicap on the Democratic party equal to the vote of Indiana, 
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or of Iowa, or one more than Wisconsin, or of Massachusetts. It 
will be well for the rash young Democrats who are talking of win- 
ning without the vote of New York to give this careful considera- 
tion. 

To win without New York Indiana must be regained, and Iowa, 
Wisconsin, half of Michigan and Massachusetts captured; even 
should the Democratic party carry these States it might be beaten by 
Connecticut and West Virginia going over to the enemy. Connec- 
ticut gave Grover Cleveland only 336 plurality, and West Virginia 
only 1,873. Benjamin Harrison did not place Stephen B. Elkins in 
his Cabinet merely for that gentleman’s health. Mr. Elkins is fully 


competent to secure West Virginia by hook or by crook for his 
boss. 


The following piece of Irish wit and repartee related by Sir C. 
Gavan Duffy is well worth wide circulation: At a breakfast given 
to Thomas Carlyle, in Dublin, by a number of celebrated Irishmen, 
among whom were D. F. MacCarthy, a young poet and warm ad- 
mirer and supporter of Shelley, and William Carleton, well known to 
fame, who cared little for Shelley. The great guest declared that 
“Shelley was a poor, shrieking creature who had said or sung 
nothing worth a serious man being at the trouble of remember- 
ing.” This irritated MacCarthy and seemed to greatly please Carle- 
ton, who, also, immediately began to abuse Shelley. This was too 
much for MacCarthy, who at first had bottled his ire out of respect 
to the celebrated Scotchman; but, knowing that Carleton knew 
nothing of Shelley, or of Carlyle either, he said: “ Surely, Carleton, 
you would not disparage Shelley’s masterpiece, ‘Sartor Resartus.’” 
The ripple of laughter with which the company received this sally, 
put Carleton on his guard; he looked round the table with his 
keen, natural wit, divined the state of the case, and escaped the 
ambuscade. “Ah, my young friends,” he said, “it would be well for 
Shelley if he could write a book like ‘Sartor Resartus.’” 


A more mischievous and uncalled-for bill than Mr. Brigham’s, 
introduced in the House of Representatives, would be hard to con- 
ceive. It reads that “all unsold or undelivered second-class 
matter, after it has been once mailed at pound rate of postage, 
shall, when returned by mail to publishers, news agents or others, 
be chargeable with postage at the rate of one cent for every four 
ounces or fraction thereof, fully prepared by postage stamps 
attached thereto.” If such a bill becomes law it would prevent 
publishers sending out periodicals “on sale,” and in consequence 
reduce the number of copies of periodicals sold fully thirty per 
cent. The number of cheap books issued—the books of the 
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masses—would be cut down one-half. Many publications would 
have to stop altogether, and thousands of ventures that might risk 
vhe chances of success would never get further than the minds of 
the promoters. 

That the present law is not altogether just and is, therefore, 
amenable to improvements is no secret. The rulings in the 
Department all publishers know are neither right nor sensible. But 
such unfairness is no excuse for Mr. Bingham’s bill, which isa re- 
turn to the ways of our forefathers. It is not likely to become 
law, because tne business interests such a law would injuriously 
effect are too numerous and powerful; besides the great news agen- 
cies, the publishers of newspapers, of paper books, magazines and 
the thousands of newsdealers, there’s the paper maker and the wood 
pulp industry as well as many others. The public would not sub- 
mit to such a wrong, for the increase in the cost of periodicals 
that could survive such a law would be nearly double the present 
prices. It might be well for the Hon. Mr. Bingham to procure 
leave of absence from the House and run over to Canada to in- 
vestigate how the Canadian law works which permits all periodi- 
cal publications printed and published in that country to go free 
of mail charges. Canada made the law in the interest of educa- 
tion, and apparently she shows no signs of regret. However, we 
are not advocating free postage, it being our opinion that a Gov- 
ernment which goes into huckstering should make both ends meet. 


The benefit to a country of small holdings of land is exempli- 
fied by this comparison: In France there are 7,000,000 estates 
above one acre, while in England there are only 300,000. You 
- can count the estates in France over 300 acres on your fingers 
ends, the average size of farms in France being ten acres, and in 
England 390. “Ts this the cause that permits France to export 
food and compels England to import it? Take 1880, and we find 
that France exported $135,000,000 worth of food and that England 
imported $400,000,000 worth. 


The visit of Canadian Cabinet officials to Washington is a straw 
which indicates the tendency of public opinion in Canada 
regarding commercial union between the two countries. Still so 
long as Secretary Bluine persists in his jug-handle reciprocity 
measure little is to be expected. However, such visits go far to 
help on the logical and inevitahle end—unfettered commercial 
union. It is to Mr. Erastus Wiman’s persistent labor in agitating 
in a practical and sensible manner that so much is due for bring- 
ing into the realms of practical legislation a question that should 
have the individual support of every tariff reformer in Congress. 
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This isa remarkable fact that out of twenty-three presidents 
and twenty-two vice-presidents of the United States, not one was 
of pure Irish descent. So much has been written of the dread of 
Irish ascendency in American politics that this fact should be 
given consideration. Of the presidents, the paternal ancestry is 
as follows: Fourteen English, three Scotch, four Scotch-Irish, 
one Welsh, and one Dutch; and of the vice-presidents, fifteen Eng- 
lish, three Scotch-Irish, two Scotch, one Welsh and one Dutch. 
The Scotch-Irish invariably have the characteristics and tempera- 
ment of the Scotch race. The greatest man of them all, Thomas 
Jefferson, was a Welshman. Probably Andrew Jackson came the 
nearest to being Irish of any of the presidents or vice-presidents. 


“Going the whole hog,” Sir C. Gavan Duffy tells us, was 
believed by Thomas Carlyle to be an Irish saying, which probably 
originated like this: Hog was a synonym in Ireland for a ten- 
penny piece when that coin was in common use in the country. 
It is not improbable, therefore, to imagine that when an Irishman 
began to treat his friend in a frugal way, the first drink warmed 
him up, and that, in a burst of hospitality, he would magnani- 
mously declare his intention of spending the entire coin, or, 
“ going the whole hog.” 


The Philadelphia Record Almanac, which, by the way, is a trust- 
worthy and valuable guide, informs us that Governor Robert E. 
Pattison’s salary is $10,000 a year, and that of Edwin S. Stuart, 
mayor of Philadelphia, $12,000. Both are good fellows and 
deserve every cent they get; but is it not a little inconsistent to 
pay a Republican mayor $2,000 a year more than the Democratic 
governor of the State? We move to make the governor’s pay $15,000 
a year. 


The tourist rambling in the glens of the Southern Alleghanies 
frequently comes across trampish individuals exploring the under- 
brush with short hand-spades, and loaded with gunnybags, exhibit- 
ing the trace of camp life in the wilderness. They are‘‘sang-pickers,” 
gathering ginseng-roots, at wages varying with the demand for the 
panacea of Chinese physicians, and, also, with the botanic attain- 
ments of the individual digger. The average price of the fresh 
roots of the panaxr quinguefolium has sunk from six to two dollars 
a pound in spite of the almost invariable failure of the attempt to 
cultivate the plant in shady gardens. 
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Betrorp’s will advocate in future numbers closer ani more 
profitable trade relations with Canada. It is a right step in the 
practical direction toward unhampered free-trade, which is bound 
to follow as sure as water finds its own level. 


Does it ever dawn on the alleged minds of our Socialistic law- 
makers who are advocating the purchase by the Government of the 
railroads of the country what would follow if such an event was 
accomplished. The Government would have to become locomo- 
tive-builder, car-maker, grease-manufacturer, owner and worker 
of coal mines, owner and worker of the oil business, vessels owner, 
proprietor of stone quarries, omnibuses, street cars, and baggage 
transfers, lumber and tie industry, besides numerous collateral 
interests. It seems to us that, for a free government of the people, 
it is in business quite enough, being the exclusive letter, periodi- 
cal and book carrier, erecting public buildings, naval and military 
establishments and building harbors, docks and breakwaters. 
It also does the work of the ship-builder, arms-maker, cannon- 
founder, manufacturer of ammunition, printing and binding, 
besides irrigation, and Mr. Rusk’s latest fad, that of producing 
water where no water exists, discounting as it were the Almighty’s 
unappreciated efforts. Of course it is only reasonable that a gov- 
ernment devoting its time to business which should be performed 
by individuals neglects its proper duties. 


It is a condition and not a theory that confronts the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the party he represents, so far asthe payment 
of the appropriations nade by the Billion-Dollar Congress is con- 
cerned. By the use of all the methods known to manipulators of 
the public funds by the legerdemain of book-keeping, by the with- 
holding of appropriations, so that contractors and workmen are 

alike kept out of the money they have earned, the Secretary of 
the Treasury has been able thus far to get along without a de- 
ficit. Mr. Dockery, of Missouri, a careful man, has brought out 
the fact that the net available cash with which the department 
may rely to meet maturity and past-due obligations had been so 
rednced that on January 6th it was only $20,465,142.95. 


Against this sum as a credit Mr. Dockery estimates that $35,- 
232,408.76 of the appropriations for the first half of the fiscal year 
are still unpaid. In addition to this appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1890-91 are still due and unpaid to the amount of $30,256,- 
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177.80, making more than sixty-five millions already appropri- 
ated, with only twenty millions in cash to meet it. Of the debt 
that ought to have been paid at maturity $25,364,500 of four and 
a-half per cent bonds have been refunded. To this must still be . 
added the $49,224,928.65 due and unpaid to the sinking fund, 
making, in all, according to Mr. Dockery’s figures, a matured 
floating national indebtedness that aggregates $140,077,615.25. 


It is not surprising that in view of these facts Mr. Dockery should 
declare that ‘“‘an actual Treasury deficiency is apparently imminent 
and inevitable.” This is the natural result of the lavish and un- 
necessary expenditures promoted and induced by a surplus in the 
Treasury. So long as money seems to grow on every bush which 
has only to be shaken in order to fill the Treasury, nothing else 
could be expected than that the every scheme and schemer would 
be encouraged. But when the expenditures were increased out of 
all contrast with previous years, or with the needs of the Govern- 
ment and the revenues were reduced at the same time, there never 
was an exchequer that could stand it. That the deficit has not 
come to sight before this is due only to the careful precautions 
taken by the Secretary of the Treasury to prevent it. 

On the whole, the existing condition of things is a solemn and 
instructive comment on our way of managing things from hand to 
mouth. It is, too, a condition that is liable to return at any time, 
so long as the revenue is collected by an iron-clad system which 
one year produces a surplus out of all proportion to the needs of 
the Government, while the next year may see a deficiency equally 
large. Some of these times that common sense, which is said to 
be so valuable to the individual in the management of private con- 
cerns, may be applied to the Government; but that time appears 
now to be a long way off. 


The New Zealand rabbits, or “ conies,” as the British colonists 
call them, continue to multiply in spite of powder, traps and 
poison, and an English naturalist now proposes to import a pack 
of Abyssian jackals. The Abu Hossein, or wild dog of the Abys- 
sinian highland, is almost as swift as a greyhound, having de- 
veloped his pedestrian talents in the constant chase of mountain- 
hares, and has the additional merit of being nearly as prolific as 
the rabbits themselves. The hossein would have to be kept out 
of the sheep-raising districts, but his predatory propensities would 
be far outweighed by his efficacy for the extermination of the 
crop-devouring rodents, which in thirty years have increased from 
an (imported) dozen to one or two dozen billions. 
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The Maharajah of Oude boasts the possession of a four-footed 
centennarian, an elephant known to have been alive in 1789, when 
it carried a triumphal turret at the coronation of a local potentate. 
In Burmah pet elephants are believed to have outlived a whole 
genealogy of human proprietors, and to have attained an age of 
180, and even 200 years. Stags, too, are supposed to have lived a 
century under the protection of Swiss and Austrian park-owners, 
while the highest age reached by the domestic horse hardly 
exceeds four decades. Dogs may live twenty-five years, but long 
before that time are apt to grow bull-headed and blear-eyed. No 
menagerie monkey has ever lived much above twenty years, but 
there is no reason to doubt that in the freedom of their native 
forests the large apes attain a considerable longevity, especially in 
such gardens of Nature as eastern Sumatra, where the adult orang 
enjoys the vitality of six average men, and breathes the night air 
of the tropics with absolute impunity. 


It is not generally known that procuring loans on accommoda- 
tion notes is not only obtaining money on false pretences, but is 
as well actually negotiating forgeries. To illustrate: When X 
gives Z his note for $1,000, for “value received,” while in fact 
there has been no sale of goods, and, in consequence, no “ value 
received” has been given, and the note is discounted, does not the 
act not only imply a lie but become an active, living one? Who- 
ever loans on such a note does so believing that Z will have the 
goods that he obtained from X or the proceeds from the sale of 
them to enable him to meet the note when it falls due. X knows 
such cannot be the case, because he gets nothing for his note, and 
he has not the slightest intention of paying it at maturity. 

To all intents and purposes it is the same as if Z took a forged 
mortgage-deed to the bank and obtained a loan upon it. 

Practically, then, an accommodation note is a forgery. It is an 
error to suppose that a forgery is confined to the production of 
documents physically false. On the contrary, a forgery includes 
documents that are morally so as well. It is well known that 
the mere reproducing of a bank-note does not entirely constitute 
the crime; the crime. chiefly consists in passing such a note on 
an innocent party, pretending that it represents value received. 

This may be news to many, but it is a fact, nevertheless. 


A Cosmopouttan Insect.—There is a black butterfly with cream- 
colored wing-borders, known as the “Camberwell Beauty” 
(Vanessa Antiopa), which is now known to exist in the temperate 
zone of every continent, having recently been found in the uplands 
of the Argentine Republic. 
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It is not surprising that decent Republicans in the State of New 
York should want to get rid, at once and forever, of Thomas C. 
Platt, who for several years has taken upon himself the task of 
running their party. It is not difficult to understand how the 
people of a given party in a given State may consent to accept the 
services of a boss if the tickets he gives them are elected. Success 
covers a great multitude of short-comings, though not always for 
an indefinite period. The dethronement is bound to come finally, 
even with success, because this very fact raises up rivals who use 
the boss’ methods better than he could himself. 


But woe be to the boss who fails for any period of considerable 
length! He is doomed not only to dethronement but to absolute 
ruin so far as politics is concerned, and Mr. Platt is in just this 
position. He has never won an election except that of 1888, and, 
if the bull may be permitted, Matthew Stanley Quay won that. It 
is, therefore, only natural that his constituents—the people who 
have permitted him to manage their business for them—should rise 
in revolt and ask why they should have a self-chosen boss, or any 
other, if their affairs continue to gofrom bad to worse. So they are 
now talking of a reorganization of their party in New York with 
Mr. Platt left out. 


It is not likely, however, that they will get it right away. The 
national administration, of which Mr. Harrison is the nominal head, 
has some more use for Mr. Platt, whether the Republicans of New 
York State have or not. How long he will be wanted depends, of 
course, upon the support he can bring, not from the mass of 
Republicans in the State, but from the State and district con- 
ventions which are to choose delegates, after awhile, to the national 
convention. If the revolt against Mr. Platt’s rule and methods is 
not emphatic and prompt, this shifty person will be able to main- 
tain his hold on the party until the nomination for president is 
made. In this case it will make little difference to him whether 
the candidate he favors is supported or not by public sentiment, 
and little more whether he is elected or defeated at the polls. Mr. 
Platt exists as a political factor, not to promote principles or even 
to carry elections but to carry primaries to choose delegates to 
control conventions, to manipulate legislatures for his own bene- 
fit, and to maintain his hold on the machine of the party to which 
he professes attachment. If the Republicans of the State of New 
York think they will rid themselves of him and his control they 
will have to do something more than wish him out of the way. 
They will have to work as they have never done since the party 
divisions first arose nearly twenty years ago. 
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Popular Hand Atlas of the World: by J. Bartholomew, F. R. G. S. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons).—The popular pastime of our autocrats 
and diplomats, known as the rectification of frontiers, is nowadays 
played at a ratio that sorely puzzle us onlookers. We buy a map, 
study it, and flatter ourselves we could beat our boys in a com- 
petitive examination in geography. By and by we turn up the 
map we know by heart so well, and, lo! the boundary lines have — 
all got mixed up and the places shuffled around in a way that plays 
the mischief with our wits. The explanation is that we have picked 
up one of our boy’s maps instead of the old one we used when 
our new-gotten knowledge was useful. The game of map-making, 
or map-marring, consists in the ceaseless efforts of politicians and 
publishers to confound the wisdom of the common herd by 
making it useless. When the artful aid of smokeless gunpowder 
comes to be part of the play, we shall find it necessary to have 
daily atlases with, or, perhaps, instead of, our daily papers. Mr. 
Bartholomew shows what can be done by a wonder-working 
cartographer who is up to the times. The Africa we used to know 
was a big dab of yellow, poetically representing the Great Sahara, 
flattened out to its widest expanse, and barely prevented from 
spilling over into the sea by a narrow strip of make-believe civil- 
ized towns. But here, in this latest map, the yellow pancake is 
peppered all over with hills, lakes, towns, hamlets, kingdoms, 
assembly districts, and what not, pretty much like our own Empire 
State, with names that do not seem particularly unfamiliar, 
despite the distance. So with Australia, Central Asia, and other 
hitherto uninteresting areas. As for our own land, there are a 
dozen maps which show its thousand wonders, geographical, topo- 
graphical, climatic, and all the rest of it. And each map is about 
a foot square, when it is not a double one. There are sixty maps 
in all, clear in line, most delicately tinted, plain as to typography, 
and in every respect first-rate for every purpose. Besides these 
there is a gazetteer, giving statistical information about thirty-five 
thousand places, including small way-back towns and villages. It 
is a wonderful atlas and reference-book on its merits, and surpris- 
ingly inexpensive. 


Westminster Abbey: by W. J. Loftie, F. S. A. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Thicker every year grows the throng of American pilgrims to this 
most unique of allthe work’s monuments. Its hoary grandeur, the 
significance of its associations, the romances of history told by its 
every stone with the eloquence of centuries of silent sentry-watch- 
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fulness, and, perhaps, the sense of being in the august presence 
of the eight-and-twenty real kings and queens who sleep beneath 
the stone you curiously touch—these and similar considerations 
make up a charm irresistible by impressionable folk such as we are. 
The good old sanctuary has been undergoing a sort of exorcism 
of late. Certain of the ghosts of pompous nobodies, who had 
plastered their vanities all over its walls, have been expelled from the 
place, and their rubbishy tablets and busts consigned to the nether 
regions, Let us hope that the spirit of intolerance has also been 
finally cast out. And in their place has been an alarmingly rapid 
ingress of latter-day celebrities, some of whom, including probably 
Dickens and Longfellow, will be hounded out by our great-grand- 
children, to make room for the pets of their day. All this revolu- 
tionizing of the Abbey obviously calls for a well-revised guide-book 
up to date. An apology is due to the learned author of this 
fascinating work for introducing it in its guide-book guise. It is 
this and very much more. Mr. Loftie is admittedly the first living 
authority on everything pertaining to London archeology, and 
in condescending to produce this most modest, plain-spoken, and 
yet most erudite work, he has given it a lasting value by the 
admirable way he has combined the useful with the instructive and 
entertaining. He is sharp in his criticisms, which command assent, 
and a vein of humor enriches what in other hands would have 
been dry reading. Besides the historical and archeological value 
of the book, it has a high artistic quality by the hundred exquisite 
illustrations from the pencils of Herbert Railton and Reginald 
Blomfield. These have the practical value of architects’ sketches, 
with the delicacy of ideal pictures. 


The Liye of Parnell: by 'T. P. O'Connor, M. P. (Ward, Lock, 
Bowden & Co.)—For so hasty a production this little book is a 
marvel of solid workmanship and a model of style. None of 
Parnell’s former colleagues is so perfectly qualified as Mr. O’Con- 
nor to speak of the striking figure whose harrassed face we shall 
see no more. The two men were at opposite poles in temperament 
and what passed for cleverness. Parnell was sphinx-like throughout, 
cold, aloof, contemptuous toward his apparent abject slaves. O’Con- 
nor is unctuous, polished, hale-fellow-well-met with allaround him, 
kindly of tone, while scorchingly cynical. They came as near to 
liking each other as was possible when Parnell was in the case, and 
yet the author frankly admits that friendship is scarcely the word 
to describe their relations. To his henchmen this grim leader 
bore himself as a demigod, inscrutable and omnipotent. They 
endured the situation without enjoying it. O'Connor was, perhaps, 
nearer to the master than any of them. Certainly he knew better 
than some of them the nobler side of Parnell’s strange nature. 
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In this sketch-life the strong leader is faithfully portrayed. The 
impression we get from these pages is that of an average intellect 
dominated by an intense will. Parnell could not construct a policy 
or an argument, but when he had formed a general plan of action 
no opposition of men or devils could make him deviate from his 
course. Give him time and he would win. Parnell’s soul (the Tories 
used to doubt if ever he had one) was too great for his body. 
Phlegmatic though he allowed outsiders to think him, he was a 
bunch of nerves ever onthe quiver with suppressed excitement. At 
last the tension proved too severe. Parnell bore the strain for 
years before he found it absolutely imperative that he should seek 
relief in directions other than those of politics. What at first was 
the innocent natural craving for gentle sympathy became at last 
an overpowering fascination. No man is strong enough to toy 
with two absorbing passions at the same time continously. Fate 
deals most harshly with her strongest victims. Whether killed 
by ambition, or love, or grief, Parnell went to his death in all the 
glory of an armed champion battling to the last in the thick of 
the fight. Peace to his memory! This tribute to a great leader is 
lovingly written by one who has the charm of style. 
Oniver Lean. 


Mr. Henry George,in An Open Letter to the Pope on the Condition of 
Labor, boldly and frankly, though respectfully, addresses the King 
of the Church on his theory of that question. The Pope has a 
weakness for vested rights in land and a contempt for any social- 
ism that isn’t for the benefit of the Catholic Church. Both he and 
Mr. George agree that God created the earth, therefore, both 
start fair from a common basis. But the scientific student, who 
cares little for theology and less for socialism, may see obstacles 
in the way to accept the foundation on which both contestants 
build their structures. They may ask if it is not quite in order to 
suppose that man created the land as a productive commodity, and 
consequently that man had a right to his own creation? It may 
sound blasphemous to even put such a supposition, but science 
has nothing to do with blasphemy. If what is suggested is true, 
then so much the worse for blasphemy. That the Pope is, in our 
opinion, right, and Mr. George wrong, is not to be credited to the 
former gentleman’s logical argumentative ability. Indeed, so far 
as that goes, predicating the argument on the basis that God 
created the mud we cultivate, we must decide that Mr. George 
carries off the honors. His Holiness outdoes his opponent in 
dogmatism, which is natural; but Mr. George easily discounts him 
in arguing logically from given premises. As we have said, we 
side with the Pope because he sides with the present state of 
things, which is the resultant of civilization. Mr. George is not 
satisfied with the effects of the law of evolution, but hopes by 
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theory and the agitation of the same to hasten a utopian time 
when the weakling will have as good a show to survive as the 
strong. Surely this bespeaks tomes of praise for the dimensions 
of Mr. George’s heart. Of course, the theory advanced is the same 
that Mr. George promulgated in his former world-famous books, 
“Progress and Poverty” and “Social Problems.” As in these 
former publications, Mr. George is in this book clear, forcible, and 
exceedingly interesting. Students, to be abreast of the times, 
should read Henry George, not alone this latest production of his 
pen, but his other works as well. They may not agree with him, 
but they certainly must admire his courage and 
R. J. 


General History of the Music Trades of America: (Bill & Bill, 
3 East 14th Street, New York.) This is a very interesting and 
useful work, giving a copious presentation of the music industries 
of America. It gives an exhaustive history of the pianoforte, 
tracing the course of its evolution from the clavichord, spinet, and 
harpsichord to the instrument of the present day. Such a work as 
the one under consideration must necessarily include biographies 
of the manufacturers of pianos, organs, and other musical instru- 
ments. These biographies in the present volume are numerous, 
and are full of information concerning the musical industries of 
the country, their development and progress. The supply trade, 
which includes the manufacture of special portions of musical in- 
struments, is thoroughly presented. Dealers, managers, travelers, 
and salesmen also receive a liberal share of attention. 

The book is printed in a superior manner, is elegantly bound 
and profusely illustrated. The illustrations are of a high order of 
art, and the work is in every sense a worthy exponent of the very 
important subject upon which it treats. 


J. G.S. 
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